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morrarT yard ““CERTAINLY THE BEST OF READING” “OErFAT.yar° 
THE 
BLACK FLIER 


“Vivid 
and 
Brilliant” 


By EDITH MACVANE 


This novel is one of the liveliest of several years 


THE EAST—7Zhe Hartford Courant says: 
‘fA brilliant novel in which strong characters and their motives and passions are clearly 
portrayed. It is handled ably, powerfully, with a delicacy lacking which some scenes 
would become very visque.’’ 


MIDDLE WEST—7xe Dial says : 


**TIt is one of the most fascinatingly ingenious comedies that we have encountered in 
the fiction field of recent years.”’ 


THE COAST—7Z%e San Francisco Chronicle says: 
‘A capital story, swift and startling in its movement. It should take its place as the 
most popular of popular novels.” 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





If you have not read “ that perfect delight” 


JC.SNAITHS ARAMINTA 


Now in its sixth printing and selling faster every month, be sure you get it at once. 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY :; NEW YORK 


eRiEs, NO. 27 
‘Ews MONTH 
1cR. 1909 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE MOS1 ATTRACTIVE BOOK 


YE7 WRITTEN ABOUT NEW YORK 


The New New York 


By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL 


Author and illustrator have worked together with exceptional success to reproduce the spirit of the 
city, already the second in the world, still young and growing into a wonderful individuality under 
the pressure of two apparently opposing forces—the concentration which is producing the magnificent 
“* granite cliffs’’ of lower Broadway, and the movement outward fostered by the new bridges, tunnels, 


and trolley lines. 


124 illustrations, including 26 in color. 


$4.00 net; by mail $4.22 


THE AUTHORITATIVE HISTORY OF THE FOUNDING OF NEW YORK 


Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s History of 
New York in the Seventeenth Century 


An interesting account of the Dutch rule in the New Netherlands; the first adequate history of the 


period ; a standard work and unusually readable. 


In two volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net 


TIMELY GIFT-BOOKS, SOUVENIRS OF THE HUDSON-FULTON 
CELEBRATION 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s 


The Picturesque Hudson 


Daeetety illustrated from photographs by the 
uthor, Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net 


The Wayfarer in New York 


Introduction by FE, S. Martin 


A collection of impressions of New York life in 
different times and places. Cloth, $1.25 





NEW NOVELS 70 APPEAR DURING SEPTEMBER 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
Stradella 


The love story of a musician, close akin in charm to 
his A Roman Singer. Cloth, $1.50 


Jack London’s 2ew novel 
Martin Eden 


A vigorous story, from genuine experiences, by the 
author of 7he Call of the Wild, etc. Cloth, $1.50 


NEW PLAYS NOW READY IN BOOK FORM 


Mr. Israel Zangwill’s 
The Melting Pot 


The powerful drama which excited such interest 
that two editions were needed before publication to 
supply the orders received in advance. 


Cloth, 12mo. Just ready 


Mr. Wm. Vaughn Moody’s 
The Great Divide 
The Faith Healer 


Two volumes: one the great success of an earlier 
season ; the other not yet produced in New York. 
Cloth, 12mo. Nearly ready 


CURRENT SUCCESSFUL MACMILLAN NOVELS 


Miss Ellen Glasgow’s 
The Romance of a Plain Man 


“As comprehensive as humanity and as broadly 
real,” says one critic of this exceptional love story. 


Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. James Lane Allen’s 


The Bride of the Mistletoe 


‘The nature story is idyllic; whether the story of 
two stormy hearts enhances its charm or detracts 
from it depends upon the reader.”"— Free Press. 


Cloth, $1.25 


William Allen White’s 
A Certain Rich Man 


“The theme has been handled many times, but 
never with a stronger touch or greater skill.” 


Sixth Edition. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
The White Sister 


‘Is singularly beautiful in spirit,” 
intensit 
other o 


possessing an 
of feeling that has not been reached in any 
Mr. Crawford’s works. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





Published 





ut THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


64-66 Fifth pam 
New York 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 
MAURICE HEWLETTS OPEN COUNTRY 


A Comedy with a Sting. $7.50 


Mr. Hewlett’s new novel of life to-day is not only an exquisite love story but a great romance 
of life out of doors in England. Senhouse, the vagabond botanist, painter and poet, the hero of 
‘“* Halfway House,"’ is the hero of this story. The heroine, a fascinating, appealing and intensely 
alive girl, meets Senhouse in the course of a very piquant adventure. What happens to them and to 
their inimitably described families makes a novel as full of humor as it is of delicate poetry. 


a 


wt |£. W. HORNUNG'S first novel about Raffles 


wae §=6MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES 


The thrilling story of the development and the consequences of the most 
exciting of all Raffles’ adventures. Dan Levy, a wily money-lender, tries 
every means to get Raffles in his power. The coolness and audacity with 
which Raffles struggles against him, what happens to the girl in the case, and 
the kidnaping of Levy, make a wonderfully stirring story. 7//us., $1.50 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH'S best book of stories - 


FORTY MINUTES LATE 


And Other Stories 
Good fellowship, racy humor, dramatic vitality, everyday heroism and 


human sympathy make his stories the best there are. Here are tales of 
adventure at sea in ‘‘ A List to Starboard,"’ of artists and their ways in “‘ The 
Man in the Highwater Boots,’’ and tales of deep feeling and fine sympathy 
in ‘‘Homo,"’ ‘‘ Fiddles,’’ ‘‘ The Little Grey Lady,’’ and others. 

Illus., $1.50 


RALPH D. PAINE’S 


COLLEGE YEARS 


Good stories of athletics and fun, scrapes and adventures in college, full of gay spirits and go, 
and the finest, cleanest kind of character. A book that will do good to anybody, boy or man. 


Illus., $1.50 
Beautifully Illustrated Books 


THE GATEWAY TO THE SAHARA 


By CHARLES W. FURLONG 


A fascinating account of Tripoli, one of the least known parts of Africa. Superbly illustrated 
and full of incident and adventure. ‘This is the first modern book on Tripoli. 
36 full-page illustrations and 4 in colors, $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.75 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR 
By WILLIAM H. WRIGHT 


__A complete history of the most my of our big wild animals from every point of view, 
with many exciting hunting stories, and finely illustrated. 
24 full-page illustrations. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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out of life. 
ness, charity.” 


Tell Me a True Story MARY STEWART 


A new volume of ‘‘ Bible Stories for the Children’s Hour” which comes at once into deserved popularity. 
of Christianity to the children’s level.”” Patterson DuBois 


Henry Van Dyke says: “It brings the meanin 
says: 





Court Life in China | The Immigrant Tide 


The Capital, Its Officials and People 
ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 


Prof. Headland’s vivid sketches of Chinese so- 
cial life have awakened unusual interest as they 
have appeared in Zhe Century, Everybody's, 
The Cosmopolitan, The Outlook, and other ma- 
gazines. From most intimate association he has 
hag this fascinating account of facts little 

nown outside of Chinese court circles. 
Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.50 


The Attic Guest 


Robert E. Knowles has struck a fresh, rich vein which is easily his most conspicuous success. 
to be the chronicles of a Southern lady, and opens in one of our Southern Atlantic Coast towns. 


Masterman and Son 


W. J. DAWSON 
Mr. Dawson’s latest novel enters an entirely new 
field, although, like his previous works, it is a story 
distinctly for this day and generation. Cloth, net, $1.20 


The Bis Brother of Sabin St. 


In the conclusion to ‘‘ The Bishop's Shadow” Mrs. Thurston hinted at this work which Theodore would undertake 
Every one will enjoy this latest work from Mrs. Thurston’s pen. 


in the future. 


Just Boys 


It is absolutely genuine, full of the pranks and exas- 
perating exploits in which the choir boy delights. 
/llustrated, net, 75 cts. 
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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal Reminiscences of an Illustrious Life 
FROM MY YOUTH UP asrosiscrarsr 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


j 

if \ 
ae / 
} ‘ 


The most fascinating readi 
Sangster’s useful life, from her birth up to the present time. The publishers 


have supplemented the author's work by presenting a gift volume which from 
a mechanical standpoint represents the very latest conceits of the book-maker’s 


The Crown of Individuality 
WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


Author of ‘Self-Control, Its Kingship and Majesty." 


Mr. Jordan has attracted thousands by his invigorating essays on what one may make for himself 
As Henry Van Dyke says: ‘‘ His philosophy has three big, little words, courage, cheerful- 


‘At the top of all the Bible story books for children.” 








BGS" Ask Your Bookseller for Any Revell Book—Complete List of Revell’s New Books Free to Any Addres 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY NEW, YORK, 158 Fith vom 
_ Ae a aa a A NR Nt RRR a ERIE O R 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


















is found in these vivid recollections of Mrs. 






Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.50 









Decorated in two colors, cloth, net, $1.00 







Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.25 





Its Ebb and Flow 


EDWARD A. STEINER 


Perhaps the greatest living authority on the 
immigrant to-day is the author of ‘*On the Trail 
of the Immigrant.’ His latest work shows us 
the influence of the returned immigrant upon his 
peasant home, his social and national life, etc., and 
interprets the relation of the various races to our 
institutions, and their influence upon them. 
Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.50 


BERT E. KNOWLES 


Author of ‘St. Cuthbert's,"' etc. 
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The story purports 
Cloth, net, $1.20 





Introducing Corinna 


WINIFRED KIRKLAND 
Miss Kirkland's “ Polly Pat’s Parish”’ called fortha 
universal prediction that she would not be allowed to 
rest long upon her first laurels In this story is quickly 


recognized the truth of the prophecy. 
Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.00 


I. T. THURSTON 


Author of ‘The Bishop's Shadow.” 








Jllustrated, net, $1.0 


Oh! Christina! 5y.. 5.5 


Author of “ Wee Macgreegor ” 

“ Filled with exercises in pure humor. Christina iss 

little Scotch girl, and her dialect is very true to natur 
and very funny.”’—Charles Battell Loomis. 

/Ulustrated, net, 60 cls. 































% THE BIG NOVELS OF 1909 te 


ROBERT HICHENS’ 


Newest Novel 


1 | Bella 


heerful- 
$1.00 


|| Donna 
yn DuBois 
$1.25 


ide (Ready early in October) 


This noted author has returned to the region of his greatest triumph, Africa, and set his 
scenes in that wonderful country. 4 “Bella Donna” is infinitely more human than 
“The Garden of Allah,” and the Egyptian setting is one peculiarly suited to Mr. 
Hichens’ extraordinary talent. It isa powerful drama—a contest between materialism 
and idealism, between a man who loves the soul and a woman who adores the body. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 


Pi ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY’S GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ’S 
ry purpo? 


aoe The Key of the Unknown Phoebe Deane 


inna Miss Carey's annual story for young women. A romance as eyed ae =e whiff of 
Fro.tispi > : , $1. fresh lavender or a handful of old-time clove-pinks, 
routispiece portrait. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.50 by the author of * Marcia Schuyler.” 


, 
lied forths CAROLYN WELLS Frontispiece ia rg and See agg ggg oe 
- ed to paintings by E.L. Henry, N. A. t2mo. Ctoth, 
is quickly The Clue with medallion, $1.50 
An unusually clever and absorbing detective story. 


Frontispiece in color. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50 MARIE VAN VORST’S 
STON ALBERT E. HANCOCK’S In Ambush 


bere Bronson of the Rabble A striking novel of adventure, mystery and 


1, net, $1.0 A vivid and dramatic romance of old Philadelphia | *°™®"°°: with varied change of scene. 
between the years 1812 and 1828. 1amo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 


J. J. BELL Frontispiece in color. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 RUPERT S. HOLLAND’S 
” CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT’S 


— The Isle of Dead Ships The Man in the Tower 


1e to naturt An exciting and highly dramatic novel of love, 
A fascinating tale of the mysterious Sargasso Sea. ff intrigue, conspiracy, rebellion, and adventure. 


, net, 60 cls. Frontispiece in color and three illustrations in Itlustrated in color and hali-tone. 
—) biack and white. t2mo. Cloth, $1.00 net Cloth, $1.50 


iny Addres 
th Avens 


h averse | PUBLISHERS J, B. Lippincott Company PHILADELPHIA 
pa He 


1, net, $1.00 


izmo. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 5 
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Bogie Goose 
POPULAR 1909 FICTION 


A New “Aunt Jane” Book 


The Land of Long Ago 


By Eliza Calvert Hall 


Another volume ef Aunt Jane's delightful recollections of life 
in the Blue Grass country, showing the real charm and spirit of 
the old-time country folk, that promises to be as popular as 
** Aunt Jane of Kentucky.” Fully illustrated by G. Patrick 
Nelson and Beulah Strong. $1.50. 


The Castle by the Sea 
By H. B. Marriott Watson 


A tale of love and romantic adventure built around a fasci- 
nating old castle on the English coast. ///ustrated by Herman 
From “The Land of Long Ago" Pfeiper. $1.50. 


ws 
Zo 
y. 


Veronica Playfair Priscilla of the 


By Maud Wilder Goodwin 


A fascinating romance of the 
eighteenth century with winsome 
Veronica Playfair for the heroine. 
Lilustrated in color by Lester 
Ralph. $1.50. 


Your Child and /Mine 


By Anne Warner 


Good Intent 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe 


An impressive story of English 
north country life, in which a love 
episode is told with rare charm. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Red Horse Gill 


By Sidney McCall 


Delightful stories about chil- ~- Fourth printing of this ax 
dren, by this versatile author. , Southern mill story. loth, 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. $1.50. 


‘Veronica Playfair" 


Jeanne of the Marshes 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Another engrossing tale of love and intrigue, by the author of 
“‘The Missioner,” ‘‘The Governors,” etc. With frontispiece in 
color and other pictures. $1.50. 


The Kingdom of Earth 


By Anthony Partridge 


Fifth printing of this dashing story of love and adventure that 
has captivated America and England. With Wenzell illustrations. 


$1.50. ‘Jeanne of the Marshes"’ 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS .. BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Story of the Perfect Love 


The Severed Mantle 
By William Lindsey 


Ready October 16th) 


The Best Illustrated Novel of the Season 


A remarkable feature of Mr. Lindsey's novel is the rich literary charm which pervades a 
story so thoroughly alive with exciting incident and adventure. The romance and chivalrous 
deeds that fill the story are none the less engrossing for their true historical significance. 


Large Crown 8vo, Illustrated in Color by A.1. Keller. $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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CROWELL’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
[THREE ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY. BOOKS _| 


By CHAS. E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 


My Fath 2 r’s B usi n ess Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle 


An attractive volume of talks to young people. With numerous full-page 
reproductions of great paintings. ($1.25 net s postage, 12 cents) 


By HESBA STRETTON 


The Ch ristm as Ch i Id Author of ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer’’ 


A pleasing tale of farm life in Wales, which became transformed into 
the true spirit of Christmas. With four illustrations in color by W. K. 
GaBLe. (50 cents net ; postage, 5 cents) 

J. R. MILLER 


Go Forwa rd Author of ‘‘Silent Times’’ 


The annual holiday book by this well-known preacher and writer. With 
illustrations in color by K. Sree, (50 cents net; postage, 5 cents) 


| THREE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN | 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 
Bar B Boys Author of ‘‘ Beaufort Chums”’ 
A spirited boys’ story of ranch life and adventure in the Far West. With 
illustrations by CuarLes CopELAND. ($7.50) 


Dorothy Brooke’s School Days 
By FRANCES C. SPARHAWK 
Author of ‘‘ A Life of Lincoln for Boys’’ 


Miss Sparhawk has written several popular books for girls, but none more 


attractive than this of boarding school life. With illustrations by Frank T. 
MerRILL. ($1.50) 


When America Won Liberty By TUDOR JENKS 


Author of ‘‘ When America Was New ”’ 


A companion volume to the same author’s “‘When America Was New,”’ 
continuing the picture of Patriots and Royalists through the Revolution. 
Fully illustrated. ($1.25) 


| A WORK ABREAST WITH THE TIMES | 


By EDWARD 0. OTIS, M. D. 


The Great White Plague 77.2 soston tubercucsis Asca. 


Tells in popular style of the conquest of ‘“Consumption,’’ and gives many 
practical helps and hints for home treatment. ($7.00 net ; postage, 10 cents) 


SEND FOR OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Education 
of the Will 


A theoretical and practi- 
cal discussion, giving exer- 
cises for the development 
of the will and wholesome 
advice as to methods for 
strengthening it. By Jules 
Payot, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
Rector of the Academy of 
Aix, France. Translated 
from the French by Smith 
Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Visiting 
Neurologist, City Hospi- 
tal; Instructor in Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, 
Columbia University, 
N. Y.; translator of Du- 
bois’s “‘ Psychic Treatment 
of Nervous Disord2rs.’’ 
Cloth, 12mo. 


Price, $7.50 met. 


Washington, Its 
Sights and 
Insights (Revised Edition) 


A complete guide to the 
interesting streets, public 
buildings, and grounds of 
the National capital. With 
many illustrations. By 
Harriet Earhart Monroe. 
Attractively bound in cloth. 


Price, $7.00 net. 


The History of 
Socialism in the 


United States 


Revised edition. Brought 


right up to date. By Mor- 
ris Hillquit. 


Cloth. Price, $7.50 net. 


The Problems 
of Youth 


A series of discourses for 
young people on themes 
from the Book of Prov- 
erbs, by Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D., consisting 
of thirty character-building 
talks delivered at different 
times to congregations of 
young men and women. 
12mo, Cloth. 


Price, $7.30 net. 


The Spirit 
of the 
Ghetto (Revised Edition) 


Since Mr. Hapgood pub- 
lished this work several 
years ago, he has come 
into new prominence as the 
author of other works on 
sociology. The interest in 
the great Jewish quarter 
of New York meanwhile 
has not ceased. It may be 
said to be of universal 
interest to all students of 
American social conditions. 
No other book has ever 
given so clear an insight 
into the life of the Jewish 
East Side. The illustra- 
tions by Joseph Epstein 
have already awakened 
commendation because, not 
only of their quaintness, 
but of their truth to life as 
Mr. Epstein has knowr and 
observed it. By Hutchins 
Hapgood 12mo, Cloth. 


Price, $7.25 net. 


Speeches of 
William 
Jennings Bryan 


With a biographical intro- 
duction by Mary Baird 
Bryan, his wife. In two 
volumes, 12mo. Each vol- 
ume with portrait frontis- 
piece. Sold separately or 
in a set. 

Price, $7.00, net, per vol. 


The Doors of 
Life, or Little 
Studies in 
Self-Healing 


Vital words charged with 
healing potency for every 
receptive mind. By Wal- 
ter DeVoe. 12mu, Cloth. 

Price, $7.00 net. 


The Students’ 
Standard 


Dictionary 


A revised and enlarged, 
full morocco, thin paper 
edition. This edition of 
“*The Students’ Standard 
Dictionary ’’ is printed on a 
fine quality of Bible paper, 
by means of which the 
weight of the book is very 
materially reduced. Bound 
flexibly in morocco, full gilt 
edges, thumb-index, silk 
head-bands, gold-veined 
marble paper linings and 
cloth joints. The aim has 
been to make a volume of 
the utmost durability. 


Price, $5.00. 


POAT ot ooo 


Funk & Wagnalls Company “Sonex 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Miss Daffan’s 
Woman in History 


Twenty-eight Ituminating Biographies 


Here they are, in their habit as they lived— 
queens, philosophers, courtesans, soldiers, sweet- 
hearts; beautiful women, brave women, faithful 
women; and beautiful women neither brave nor 
faithful, true neither to lover nor country. From 
every country, every age, Miss Daffan has called 
them—women who have lived their lives, and loved 
and died, and are now called famous—ruby-stars 
shining afar through the vista called history. 


“Miss Daffan’s work is a liberal education within 
itself."——-Waco Times-Herald. 


Large Octavo; $2 net; by mail, $2.16. 


Captain Buck’s 


Cleburne and His 
Command 


Captain Irving A. Buck, formerly Captain and 
A. A. G., Cleburne’s Division, has written one of 
the best of all the books that relate to the War 
between the States. It is the only life of Cle- 
burne, and the only history of his command. 

“It is a good piece of work—well done and 
well worthy the doing.”—T. B. Roy, former 
Colonel and Chief of Staff, Hardee’s Corps. 

“A noble tribute to Cleburne and his command, 
and a credit to the author.”—Thos. B. Mackall, 
former Major on Staff of Gen. Jos. E. Johnston. 


Large Octavo; $3 net; by mail, $3.18. 


The Collected ‘Works of Ambrose Bierce 


TEN OCTAVO VOLUMES 
Edited and Arranged by the Author 


This - gene a edition is limited to 250 sets, 
numbered, and autographed by Mr. Bierce. Each 
volume contains, approximately, one hundred thou- 
sand words; is about 6xg inches in size, and 
nearly two inches thick; is printed on paper of 
—_ grade, in large type, leaded; the binding is 
full morocco, both sides and the back decorated, 
bound by hand throughout, with headbands, and 
with lining of moire silk, with gold edges all 
around—a sumptuous and durable edition, in dig- 
nity and in beauty worthy the great writer whose 
lifework it presents to the world. Sold only by 
the publishers, through private subscription, to 
whom application should be made for further in- 
formation. 

London Saturday Review: “The binding and 
printing are perfect, recalling the best productions 
of Colburn and Rivingtons at the beginning of 
the last century.” 


Maternity 


Professor of Obstetrics, Medical Department. of 

the Georgetown University; Obstetrician-in-Chief, 

Columbia Lying-in and cong oem University Hos- 

jitals; First Vice-President, American Gynecological 

omserys 1908; ex-President, Washington Obstetrical 
0 


and necological Society. 

Dr. Fry writes for the expectant mother. His 
book is designed to meet her needs and to answer 
her questions—to help her help herself. It is not 
intended to take the place of the physician upon all 
occasions; yet it is just such a book as the prac- 
titioner would place in the hands of the young 
mother. 

Monthly Cyclopedia and Medical Bulletin: “He 
speaks from the standpoint of an expert in ob- 
stetrics, and supplies an excellent mass of infor- 
mation with a clear, specific direction.” 


12mo; $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 








Mr. Edwin Markham, in New York American: 
“Mark this announcement; litera history 
likely to call it important. The widely scattered 
writings of Mr. Ambrose Bierce are being gathered 
into uniform volumes, edited and arranged by the 
author. . . . Bierce radiates brilliancy. “— 
For his magic of mystery and trembling, he has 
his seat in the remote and ruby-litten chamber of 
Hoffmann and Poe.” 


Mr. Robert Barr: “If I were put to it to find 
an English compeer of Guy de Maupassant, I 
nn have to go to California and select Ambrose 

ierce.” 


Mrs. Gertrude Atherton: “‘Ambrose Bierce has 
the best brutal imagination of any man in the 


Seg race. The reserve and brutality 
to) 


some of his stories] produce an impression 
never attained by the most riotous imagination.” 


Science and Art 
of Debate 


By Prof. EDWIN DuBOIS SHURTER 


The author, for some time Instructor of Oratory 
in Leland Stanford and Cornell Universities, has 
been in_ charge of the School of Public Speaking 
at the University of Texas since 1899. In addi- 
tion to his wide rg as teacher and inter- 
preter, Professor Shurter has edited several vol- 
umes of orations. He has prepared this volume as 
a practical textbook, adapted to the needs of the 
college student, the lawyer, the preacher, the legis- 
lator—in short, to the needs of every one who is 
called upon to urge the acceptance of his ideas 
upon a hearer, or to refute the ideas offered in 
opposition to his own. 


Cloth; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


THE NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Flatiron Building, New York 


431 Eleventh St., Washington 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Brilliant Fiction for Every Reader 


HAPPY HAWKINS Robert Alexander Wason 


Illustrated by Howard Giles. $1.50. Third printing Now selling 


A gripping story of the whole Far West. “The story of a cowboy, told by himself; it abounds 
in rollicking fun, daring adventures, thrilling encounters and romance.”—Springfeld Union. 

“Genuine and appealing.”— Boston Herald. 

“The finished work of a at story-teller.”— Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

“The reader cannot keep from standing on tiptoe with expectation to see what comes next.”— 


San Francisco Bulletin. 


TRESPASS Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


$1.25 net ; postage, 12 cents Now selling 


The ripe work of a great English novelist. Its vivid theme is “the eternal triangle” of two 
men and one woman, developed unexpectedly and with veritable wealth of story-telling ability. 

“It is full of good things—every page a mine of witty sayings.”—London Daily News. 

“The ablest of all the new novels.”— British Weekly. 


THE SHADOW BETWEEN HIS Ready October 16 
SHOULDER-BLADES 


90 cents net ; postage, 10 cents Joel Chandler Harris 
Illustrated by George Harding 


A fine example of the beloved creator of “Uncle Remus” as a teller of Civil War tales. The 
story relates how Billy Sanders and his friend Wimberly Driscoll rode out to join General Forrest 
and how they crossed the trail of a spy. The love interest is vivid and the story leads up to a 
dramatic climax. Throughout the reader feels the force of the author's salient power of de- 
scription, his characteristic humor and his fine sincerity. 


MARIE OF ARCADY _ F. Hewes Lancaster 


With a frontispiece by Rose O'Neill. $1.25 Ready October 16 


The scene of this story of to-day is a settlement in the basin of a bayou along the lower 
Mississippi, remote from the world and from the century. Here dwell the “ ’Cajan’’ people, who are 
the descendants of the exiles of the Evangeline legend. The story in its sweetness and human 
appeal is filled with the idyllic charm of its setting, but it is not without its dramatic quality, 
and this is all the more powerful because it is unsuspected by the reader. 

The lovable characters are admirably drawn and give a clearly defined picture of a people and 
a locality which become the author’s own as surely as Mary E. Wilkins stands for New England 
rural life, and George W. Cable for old Creole days in New Orleans. 

The story with its quaintness contains many a smile and produces many a lump in the throat, 
and it leaves the reader with that “Dickensy” feeling we all love so well of “God bless us every 


“OLD CLINKERS Harvey J. O'Higgins 


A Story of the New York Fire Department Ready October 23 
Author of ‘‘ The Smoke Eaters,’’ etc. With illustrations by Martin Justice. $1.50 


A book of the greatest public interest. Captain Keighley, of the fireboat Hudson, nicknamed 
“Old Clinkers,” is a fine figure of a man. When he finds the politicians insidiously at work 
among his crew, he fights them in silence by fighting some dangerous fires in a way that sets 
the blood to dancing and the nerves a-tingle. So long as brave deeds of self-sacrifice thrill the 
hearts of men, books like “Old Clinkers” will continue to be read. 


THE CHRONICLES OF RHODA 


Florence Tinsley Cox Ready October 23 
Illustrated in full color by Jessie Willeox Smith. $1.25 


Here is a charming book which belongs to that ever delightful class of “stories about children 
for grown-ups” of which “Emmy Lou” and “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” are examples. 

When we first become acquainted with Rhoda, as the “dethroned queen” who discovers that 
suddenly her favored place of “baby” has been pre-empted, we find her three years old; when 
we leave her she is seven. The world and the family we learn to see and to know through her 
eyes, and those of us who can still recall the misunderstandings, the hopes, the wounded 
vanities, the unconscious humors, of childhood, will recognise the perfect fidelity of the viewpoint 
and applaud the writer’s skill. 


Paes’? SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY  P'tiishers 
Bisgractiee PUBLISHERS  :: : BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





BOGGS 200K adverTiseMenTs \OOGOSG 
THE NEWEST AND BEST FICTION 


A List of Popular Authors and Their Latest Works 
~ “TANTALUS” 


Orvi INE Sean MARY FORWARD KIMMEL 


A wonderfully forceful story of error, with ultimate redemption 
through great suffering. Jllustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


“THE DIVINE SEAL” 
EMMA LOUISE ORCUTT 


Startling! Unusual! Delightful! Equal to Rider Haggard’s 
She’! Finely bound and illustrated, $1.50. 


“THE TRAGEDY of the DESERTED ISLE” 
WARREN WOOD 


The best tale of the Burr-Blennerhassett tragedy yet written. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


“THE VASSALAGE” 
ADELAIDE FULLER BELL 


Romance of “‘ Pioneer Days.'’ Delightfully interesting. Arézs- 
tically bound, $1.50. 


“THE ALCOTTS AS I KNEW THEM” 
CLARA GOWING 


Reminiscences of the family of Bronson Alcott, told by a ‘‘chum "’ 
of the Alcott children. Adttractively bound and illustrated, $1.25. 


“THE SONG OF THE PINES” 
E. S. RAY 
A story full of pathos and humor. Charmingly told. Z//ustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“THE CAREER OF JOY” 
GRACE ELEANOR TOWNDROW 


Mingled tears and laughter come with the reading of this pleasing 
story. Frontispiece. $1.25. 


“THE TOBACCO TILLER ” 
SARAH BELL HACKLEY 


A romance of the Southland, vital and true to life. Characters 
equal to Dickens’ quaintest. J//ustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


“UP-THE-GRADE” 
DAVID W. EDWARDS 


Of interest to all, but especially a book for young men. Aritis- 
tically bound, $1.50. 


“DOLLY’S COLLEGE EXPERIENCES” 
MABEL CRONISE JONES 
Dainty story of school life, well told. Ji/ustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


“THE LAW OF THE RANGE” 
WAYNE GROVES BARROWS 


A thrilling tale of life and love among the ‘‘cow-punchers.”’ 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE NEWEST AND BEST FICTION 


A List of Popular Authors and Their Latest Works 


“AT THE SIGN OF THE BLUE ANCHOR” 
GRACE R. OSGOOD 


One of the most interesting of Colonial romances, founded on real 
happenings of history. Beautifully illustrated. $1.50. 


“FIVE COUSINS IN CALIFORNIA” 
GALE FOREST 
The experiences of ‘‘ The Big Four”’ and the “‘ Little Fifth *’ will be 
found of vital interest to young readers. J//lustrated. $1.50. 


“IN THE TWILIGHT ZONE” 
ROGER CAREY CRAVEN 
A masterly tale dealing with the race problem. J/lustrated. Cloth, 


$1.50. 
“THE HEART OF SILENCE” 
WALTER S. CRAMP 
A story of American life in Italy. Full of heart interest. Finely 


bound, $1.50. 
“UNCLE SIM” 
FRED PERRINE LAKE 
A wholesome, sweet story of rural life, full of real philosophy. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


“THE HOUSE BETWEEN THE TREES” 
J. RUSSELL LANE 
An unusual romance—of the kind that stirs the heart. Beautifully 
tllustrated. $1.50. 


“THE THOUSAND-LEGGERS” 
CATHERINE WINSPEAR MOSS 
The funny experience of the ‘‘ Wigglesomes."’ A laugh in every 
line. Frontispiece. Cloth, 75c. 


“OLD NINETY-NINE’S CAVE” = 
ELIZABETH H. GRAY | UNCLE SIM 


A tale of hidden treasure—equal to the famous ‘‘ Captain Kidd"’ 
romances. Finely bound and illustrated. $1.50. 


“ALICE BRENTON” 
MARIE JOSEPHINE GALE 
A Colonial romance of old Newport. Read it, and dance with 
Washington and ‘‘ Peggy ’’ Champlin; live and love with Alice and her | 
stalwart hero. Jilustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


“THE DOOR WHERE THE WRONG LAY” 
MARY E. GREENE 
The story of a great wrong, nobly righted. Cloth, $7.50. 


“MRS. DE BRIE SAYS” 
FLORENCE W. SAUNDERS 
A series of bright and witty monologues. rice, 75c. 


“THE VOYAGE OF THE WENONAH” 
AUGUSTINE LANGFORD 

Interesting and well-written story of adventure. J///ustrated. Cloth, 
0. 


“A KNIGHT IN HOMESPUN” 
JOHN CHARLES SPOTH 


There are many stories of the simple life of the country folk, but 
few with the real heart interest of this well-told story. //lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





OOOes Boees 


Have You Ever Met a MAN ? 
For the Right Kind, Read 


“The 
Biter” 


The latest book from the pen of 


WALTER S. CRAMP 


Roderick MacDonald, ‘‘the Biter,’’ is a 
character unique in literature. 

Get acquainted with him. 

Elizabeth Vernon, ‘‘the Woman,"’ is a strong 
mate for a strong man. 

You will like her. 


Attractively bound in cloth, $1.50. 


“Tract Number 
soll” 


By GEORGE H. HIGGINS and 
MARGARET HIGGINS HAFFEY 


FORCEFUL 
STRIKING 
MAGNETIC 
is the hero of this 
‘*Tale of the Oil 
Region,”"’ Ashton 
Walbridge. 
GEORGE H HIGGINS 
MARGARET HIGGINS HAFFEY, 


A humorous, rustic 
philosopher is Justice 
“* Fen.”’ 


Finely bound and illustrated, $1.50. 


A New Story 
By FRANCES PARKER 


Author of “ Hope Hathaway” and “ Marjie of 
the Lower Ranch” 


“Winding Waters” 


A romance—dra- 
matic and powerful— 
of life among the 
Indians. 

No writer appeals 
more strongly to the 
heart than does Frances 
Parker, and in ‘‘ Nan- 
aiha "’ she has created 
a woman strong and 
tender-hearted, wise 
and good. 

Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


Do You Know “BETTY” ? 
She's a Boston Girl 


READ HER 


“Real Letters of 
a Real Girl” 


FOR PURE FUN! ——_—_— 


You'll learn a lot 
about the Philippines. 





Cloth, $1.25. 


C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mrs. Katherine Yates’ First Long Story 


“CHET” 


By KATHERINE M. YATES 


” HET” is a virile, fun-loving boy, who 

learns some of the big lessons of life 

from a winsome girl companion. Her letters to 

him, describing her travels, add to the humor of 

the story. The threatened intrusion of a third person into their circle and the 

spirit in which they meet it serve to bring out the author’s philosophy of life. 

G, ‘‘Chet”’ is the first long story by the author of ‘‘ By the Wayside,’’ ‘‘On the 
Way There,” etc. 


Illustrated by H. S. DeLay. Cloth. 12mo. $1.25 


Other Books by Katherine M. Yates 


ESSRS, A. C. McCLURG & CO. have arranged with Mrs. Yates for the 
publication over their imprint of her successful books for children, which 
have so far attained a sale of over one hundred thousand copies. The titles are: 


What the Pine Tree Heard | Through the Woods 


A story of a little child to whom came | Wherein Marjorie meets with her ‘‘ broth- 
the light. ers’’ and a number of experiences. 


The Grey Story Book At the Door 


Eight stories for little folk, each demon- | Marjorie finds further wisdom in her wan- 
strating the true sense of prayer. derings and discovers “‘ her Father’s house." 


On the Way There _ Cheery and the Chum 


A wonder tale for boys and girls, little and | Ghee ws cae cemne snake ont of 
grown wall. what they saw and did on a farm. 
By the Wayside 


In which Marjorie learns that work needs 
love and thought as well as hands. 50 cents net 


Each daintily printed and bound 


The following quotation is fom THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE SENTINEL, August 27, 1904: 


“A LITTLE GEM.” ‘‘I recommend to Christian Scientists and to all lovers 
of the truth, to read the little book, ‘On the Way There,’ by Katherine M. Yates. 
It is scientific, simple. It is an object lesson for each one of us to learn the 
meaning of this saying of our Master: ‘Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.’’—Mary G. B. Eppy, Pleasant View, Concord, N. H., August 18, 1904. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 

















[BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _ | 
Myrtle Reed's New Novel 


There is probably no other living writer who has the extraordinary popu- 
larity of Myrtle Reed. There is always a large circle of readers waiting 
for each of her new books as it appears. ‘But the remarkable feature of 
Miss ‘Reed’s popularity is that each one of her books continues to show 
increasing sales every year. This ever widening circle of readers is now 


taking delight in the story just ready: 


Old Rose and Silver 


Not a “problem,” “de- 
tective '’ or a “character 
study” story. Just a 
charming and altogether 


BUGGY 


x 



























wholesome love story, full 





of delicate touches of 






fancy and humor. A book 






that leaves a_ pleasant 






taste in the memory, and 
one that you will recom- 
mend to your friends. 











Other ‘Books by Myrtle ‘Reed 








FLOWER OF THE DUSK LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 
AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK-O’-LANTERN THE MASTER'S VIOLIN 
LOVE LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN THE SPINSTER BOOK 
LATER LOVE LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN LOVE AFFAIRS OF LITERARY MEN 
A SPINNER IN THE SUN THE SHADOW OF VICTORY 

















Miss “‘Reed’s ‘Books are peculiarly adapted for dainty yet inexpensive gifts. ‘They 
are printed in two colors on dechle-edge paper, and beautifully bound in four distinct 
styles: each, cloth, $1.50 net; red leather, $2.00 net ; antique calf, $2.50 net ; 
lavender silk, $3.50 net. 











NEW YORK G. P. PUTNAMS’ SONS LONDON 
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The Verse and Dramas of 


Cale Young Rice 


“ He is attracting the most admiring and discriminating attention by the quality 
of his poems and lyrics and the constructive force of his dramas.” New 
Orleans Picayune. 


David 


A poetic drama containing a very powerful presentation of the incidents 
of David's life. ‘‘ The strict literary merit of this tragedy is altogether 
extraordinary as a dramatic poem it is a contribution to 
the literature of the time.’’ Chicago Tribune. 


Net price, $1.25. (Postage, 12 cents.) 


Plays and Lyrics 


Including Mr. Rice's two 

dramas, ‘“‘David’’ and 

** Yolanda of Cyprus."’ 
Net price, $2.00. 
(Postage, 18 cents.) 


Nirvana 
Days 

A series of graceful and 
delicately imaginative 
verse, gathered under 
two headings, ‘‘ Non- 
Dramatic,’’ and ‘‘More 
or Less Dramatic.”’ 

Net price, $1.25. 

(Postage, 12 cents.) 


Yolanda of 
Cyprus 


A poetic tragedy in five 
acts, laid in the sixteenth 
century, notable for the 
richness of its semi- 
Oriental coloring and 
the deeply romantic 
flavor of the theme. 


Net price, $1.25 
(Postage, 9 cents.) 


Charles di 


Tocca 


A drama in verse, the 
scene of which is laid 
in the Adriatic, on Leu- 
cadia, Sappho’s favorite 
isle. ‘‘It reminds one 
of the great Eliza- 
bethans.”” Louzsville 
Post. 

Net price; $1.25. 

(Postage, 9 cents.) 


A Night in 
Avignon 


A one-act drama in 
verse, dealing with an 
episode in the life of the 
poet Petrarch. ‘‘It is 
impressive, metrically 
pleasing and dramati- 
cally powerful.” 
Philadelphia Record. 
Net price, 50 cents. 
(Postage, 5 cents.) 


NOW READY 
The Golden Season By Myra Keg.LLy 


Myra Kelly's unfailing vein of sprightly humor has full play in this charming story of the 
escapades of Elizabeth and her chum in a coeducational college. 
Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20. (Postage, 12 cents.) 


The Leopard and the Lily By Marsorig Bowen 


A romantic tale of breathless adventure, of grim lawlessness and unbridled passions—in those 
Medizval times in which the author laid her magnificent ‘‘ The Viper of Milan."’ 
Fixed price, $1.20. (Postage, 12 cents.) 


Warrior, the Untamed By Wit Irwin 


An uproariously funny story of the roamings of a man-eating lion through some New England 
open country. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


The Southerner By NicHoLas WortH 
A striking novel of Southern life, picturing the successful struggle of the men since the War 
—full of real history, of adventure and romance. Fixed price, $1.20. ‘ (Postage, 12 cents.) 


Just for Two By Mary Stewart CutTTING 


Five stories of love and courtship, with the heart-warming quality of the author’s famous 
““ Little Stories of Married Life."’ Fixed price, $1.00. (Postage, 10 cents.) 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
Publishers, 133 East 16th Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The price of meats 


is soaring higher and higher and no relief in 
sight. Complaining does no good. Face the music! 







Don’t guess—go by. Mrs. Rorer 





There are lots of good wholesome things to use in place of meat, 
and combinations of food to make one indifferent to eating meat. In 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Book 
Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes 


you will find excellent dishes—not makeshifts—but good, wholesome, 
palatable and appetizing dishes for any meal—and meat not used. 
This much for economy and good living. Then the book goes right 
through the entire field of vegetable cookery and shows how to cook 
and use all our vegetables in the best manner. The finest kind of 
recipes, sure to tickle the palate of the most hardened epicurean. 

In cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


The ideal housewife’s helper. A great big, generous, handsome book 
of 736 pages, beautifully illustrated and full of the best things in 
every department of cookery. New ideas and original recipes. Lots 
of them. No better book has ever seen the light of day. 

In washable cloth, $2.00 net; by mail 2.20 













There are other books by Mrs. Rorer, up to high water mark, 
dependable, covering many everyday wants: 


Many Ways for Cooking Eggs; Dainties Canning and Preserving; Home Candy Making; 
Each 35 cents net, by mail 38 cents New Salads; Bread and Bread Making; Made 
Sir Went ‘See Rect Ie! 4 Over Dishes, each 50 cents 
; Cakes, an 
ona ee t nia ete eS a pot How to Use a Chafing Dish; New Ways for 
Se SHES FO CONE A, BT ee 55 Oysters; Quick Soups; Sandwiches, each 25 cts. 


Every Day Menu Book, $1.50 net, by mail $1.62 Mrs. Rorer’s Famous Philadelphia Cook Book 
In washable cloth, $1.50 

















At all bookstores or department stores, or write the publishers 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Most complete rebuttal of 
the self-styled ‘“ Higher 
Criticism ’’ ever offered 


NEW 
ICALBIBLICAL SIBLICA 
GUID! GUID! 


GUIDI 


GUTDE 


VOLV VOLVI 


VOL. 10 


VOL. I 


VOL. 


G.PH., G.RH. G.RA 


at 


SIBLICALSIBI 
GUIDE 


VOLVIL 


., G.PH.| G.RH., G.RH. 


ee ee ee eee 


The Latest Secular Science 
an entire vindication of the 
earliest Christian Faith 


NEW 
JCAL BIBLICAL 


GUIDE 
er The eight volumes 
sent prepaid for 
$7.00 cash 
instalment price, 
$9.00 


$1.00 with order, 
balance $1.00 per 
month 


VOLVIIl 


8 Handsome Volumes 
3,200 Pages 


Bound in Blue Cloth 
with Gold Title 


By PROF. JOHN URQUHART, Late of New College, Edinburgh 


\. inner of the Victoria Instit 
ecy, 


te prize for the best essay on “‘ Modern Discoveries, Corroborating the Bible,” and author of “ The Wonders of 
bs The Bible—Its Structure and Purpose,”’ and member of the Bible Archwological Society, etc. 


BE UP-TO-DATE IN YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE 


Do you know how people lived before the Flood ? 

Do you know about the Documents written at the time of 
Abraham ? | 

Do you know the Egyptian Alphabet was a scientific mode | 
of writing ? | 

Do you know the Egyptians used walking sticks ? 

Do you know why the Barbers of Egypt were very busy men? | 

Do you know how the Gold Mines of Egypt were worked ? | 


Do you know the Ancients worked designs on burnt leather? 

Do you know about the Birthday Customs of the Pharaohs ? 

Do you know about the Royal School at Babylon ? 

Do you know the wonders of the Babylonian Libraries ? 

Do you know how many different species of whales could 
swallow Jonah ? 

Do you know all these points and hundreds of others verify 
the Bible Records ? 


THE NEW BIBLICAL GUIDE EXPLAINS {.uW 


SECURES THE SET 


Sent Free for Examination 


$1.0 


PRAISED BY EMINENT AUTHORITIES 


Dr. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, Editor-in- Dr. James M. Gray, Dean of the 
Chief of The Missionary Review of the Moody Bible Institute, writes: “ Urqu- 
World, author of numerous Bible works, hart’s ‘ New Biblical Guide’ I always rec- 
says: ‘ The value of his (Prof. Urquhart) ommend . on the study of archeolog- x 
work is acknowledged everywhere by the ical matters, as it not only gives the facts 
friends of God’s Word. His writings, we ina plain and utevesting wey, but points 
feel, are what in our day meet the need out their relation to the integrity of 
of the great crisis.” Scriptares.” 


COMMENDED BY THE PRESS 


Canadian Baptist :—*The \olumes are replete 
with inform ation and argument that may well 
be regarded as of more value than the few dol- 


eo accessible and usable, is not often to be found outside of 
our theological libraries. We commend this work to students 
and teachers, to men in the Church who have doubts to be 


solved, and to preachers who desire aid in solving them.” 

The Homuetic Review says:—‘‘ This elaborate work is 

iven to the public as a reply to the school of thought popu- 
arly called Higher Criticism. The work of this school is 
traversed in general and in detail, and every point we have 
ever seen advanced by any of its leading advocates is cited 
and its refutation attempted. Genesis is all corroborated by 
the best accredited science. The Miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment are restored as they stand by archeological research and 
other evidence. The Bible is defended as the infallibly in- 
** Such a concentrated spired Word of God, a unitary revelation directly given to 
amount of learning, its inspired writers. 

Thousands of Sets Sold In Great Britain. Four Editions in Germany. 


Eight Handsome Cloth-Bound Volumes. 3,200 Pages in All. Fully indexed. 


The price of the original edition was $14.00 the set. Our ial price is $7.00 cash or $9.00 
instalments. Remember all express charges prepaid. set sent express free on receipt 
of first instalment of $1.00. Sign coupon—pin one dollar to it and mail to-day. 


GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
56 West 22d St. D. T. Bass, Mgr. New York City 


c, ‘avs that are necessary in order to procure 
% the books.” 
% The Augsburg Teacher :—‘ The vol- 
My umes will prove most helpful to those 
Nw who are disturbed by the insidious 
% 
% 


Gospel 
Publishing 
House, 
56 West 22d St., 
New York. 


Send me for exam- 
ination a set of the 
New Biblical Guide, I 
enclose $1.00 for first pay- 
ment. If satisfactory, I agree 
to pay balance of $6.00 in cash 
or $1.00 per month for eight 


months as per special offer, B. N. M. 


attacks of the higher critics. 
They are full of information on 
disputed passages of Scrip- 
ture. 
The N.Y.Observersays: 
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Standard Sets for Little Money 


Appleton’s Universal 
Cyclopaedia and Atlas 


Bound in 13 large octavo volumes. Buckram 
cloth, Publication Price, $48.00. Our Price, $18.75. 
Half leather, Publication Price, $66.00. Our Price, 
$21.75. Edited by Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D. 
President of the University of Wisconsin, assisted 
by eminent specialists in Europe and America, Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition, under the direction of 
Rossiter Johnson, Ph.D., LL.D. Every known 
subject, arranged in convenient form for reference 
or reading. Contains 12,000,000 words—7o0,000 dif- 
ferent subjects—more than 30,000 signed articles 
a under the direction of the editor, assisted 
y 40 associate editors, 88 presidents of colleges, 
307 professors and 3000 eminent specialists. he 
thirteenth volume classifies all the main branches of 
knowledge and arranges them so that you can 
read and study a course in any branch of knowl- 
edge from its pages without the aid of a teacher. 
The 3500 illustrations, 150 new maps, many plates, 
plans and black and white pictures are an educa- 
tion in themselves. The 12,500 biographies of cel- 
ebrated personages are of inestimable value. Amer- 
icans especially should have this Cyclopedia in 
their libraries, because it is extremely rich in 
American information. 


Victor Hugo’s Works 


Sterling Edition. Printed from large, clear 
type, and containing 50 etchings, photogravure 
and wood-cut illustrations. 10 Vols. Large 12mo. 
Top edge gilt. Publication Price, $10.00. Our 
Price, $5.00. Comprising Vols. I-III, Les Misérables 
—Hans of Iceland; IV, Ninety-three—Bug Jargal 
—Claude Gueux; V, The Man Who Laughs; VI, 
The Toilers of the Sea; VII, Notre Dame de 
Paris; VIII, Poems—History of the Crime; IX 
and X, Dramas. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works 


Thirteen Crown Octavo Volumes. Top edge gilt. 
Publication Price, $26.00. Our Price, $12.00. In 
half calf binding. Top edge gilt. Publication Price, 
$42.00. Our Price, $26.00. The handsome Hough- 
ton-Mifflin edition. Beautiful clear type on fine 
paper, with 12 original etchings and a new portrait 
of the author. A special feature is the biblio- 
graphical notes and a biographical sketch of Haw- 
thorne. This edition is not to be confounded with 
the — sets of Hawthorne which contain only a 
part of his writings—the volumes which the copy- 
right has ceased to protect. This set contains the 
full list of titles, as follows: Twice-Told Tales.— 
Mosses from an Old Manse—The House of the 
Seven Gables, and The Snow Image.—A Wonder- 
Book, Tanglewood Tales, and Grandfather’s Chair. 
—The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale Romance. 
—The Marble Faun.—American Note-Books.—Our 
Old Home, and English Note-Books (2 Vols.).— 
French and Italian Note-Books.—The Dolliver Ro- 
mance, Fanshawe, Septimus Felton, and, in an ap- 
pendix, The Ancestral Footstep.—Tales, Sketches, 
and other Papers.—Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. 


Charles Dickens’ Works 


With 160 illustrations by Barnard, Cruikshank 
and others. Printed from clear type on excellent 

per for the University Society. 15 Vols. Bound 
in half leather. Top edge gilt. Publication Price, 
$29.50. Our Price, $11.00. 


Philadelphia 


John Wanamaker 


George Bancroft 


History of the United States of America from 
the Discovery of the Continent to the Establishment 
of the Constitution in 1789. 6 Vols. 8vo. Sheep. 
Publication Price, $21.00. Our Price, $11.50. 


George Eliot’s Works 


The Novels, Poems, Essays, and the Life by 
George Willis Cooke. Handy Volume Edition. 
Printed from large type, on fine laid deckle-edge 
paper, and illustrated with 60 full-page engrav- 
ings from original designs by Frederick Dielman, 
F. S. Church, William Unger, Will H. Low, and 
others. 12 Vols. Neatly bound in silk-ribbed 
cloth, gilt top. Publication Price, $15.00. Our 
Price, $7.00. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s Works 


Raven Edition. Edited by Charles F. Richard- 
son. Printed from large, clear type, with 10 
hotogravures on J og paper and 25 half-tone il- 
ustrations. 10 Vols. 8vo. Publication Price, 
$17.50. Our Price, $7.25. Half leather, Publica- 
tion Price, $32.50. Our Price, $11.25. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works 


Edition de Luxe. 10 Vols. Publication Price, 
$17.50. Our Price, $8.00. Half morocco, Publi- 
cation Price, $39.00. Our Price, $9.50. Comprises: 
New Arabian Nights, The Dynamiter, Treasure 
Island, Kidnapped, Black Arrow, Merry Men, Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae, Prince Otto, An Inland Voy- 
age, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Memories and Por- 
traits, Virginibus Puerisque and Other Papers, In 
the South Seas, Letters from Samoa, Poems, Bal- 
lads, Plays, Across the Plains, Essays and Reviews, 
Familiar Studies, and other essays. 


Prosper Mérimeée, Writings of 


Comprising his Novels, Tales and Letters to an 
Unknown. Translated from the French. With 
an Sane on the Genius and Achievements of the 
Author by George Saintsbury, M. A., with a series 
of fine portraits and other illustrations, some in 
colors. 8 Vols. Three-quarter morocco. Publica- 
tion Price, $32.00. Our Price, $12.00. 


Pepys 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M. A., F. R. S., 
Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the peeenely. 
Edited with extensive additions by Henry B. 
Wheatley, F. S. A 
trations on Japan paper. 9 Vols. Half morocco. 
Publication Price, $35.00. Our Price, $11.50. 


Edition de Luxe, with illus- 


William Shakespeare 


Complete Works, with Historical and Analytical 
Prefaces, Comments, Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, Glossaries, a Life of Shakespeare and a 
History of the Early English Drama. Interna- 
tional Edition, with 40 colored plates and many 
text illustrations. 13 Vols. Half Russia leather. 
Publication Price, $39.00. Our Price, $9.50. 


Victor Hugo’s Works 


With an Introduction by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Edition de Luxe, with photogravure and 
half-tone illustrations. 10 Vols. Half morocco. 
Publication Price, $25.00. Our Price, $11.00. 


New York 
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CII) 200K ADVERTISEMENTS _|} 
Some Good Books for Little Moncey 


The Century Magazine Bound Volumes for 1908 


Probably more interesting, certainly more beautifully illustrated, than in any previous year. 
Nineteen hundred and twenty pages of fiction, poetry, essays and articles on scientific subjects, 
all by famous writers. The whole neatly bound in olive-green cloth. Publication Price, $5.50. 


Our Price, $1.75. 


Queens of Beauty and Their 


Romances 

By W. Willmott-Dixon, author of “Dainty 
Dames of Society.” With 2 photogravure 
plates and 24 other full-page portraits. 2 
yols. 8vo. Gilt top. Publication Price, $6.00. 
Our Price, $1.75. 

The lives of the twenty-eight beautiful and 
witty English women cover a period of two 
hundred years, and afford a study both of 
womankind and society under a variety of 
conditions. The list begins with Lucy 
Hutchinson and ends with the Sisters Ber- 
mingham, includes Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, the Lindleys, the Sheridans, the 
Berrys, Mary Bellenden and Molly Lepel, 
the beautiful Gunnings, Lady Charlotte 
Bury and Mrs. Morgan. The book is writ- 
ten in such a form that each life-story is 
connected with its successor. The interest 
is greatly enhanced by the introduction of 
a series of fine portraits. 


The Builders of the Republic 

A Condensed History of the Immortal Char- 
acters Who Are Identified with the Birth of 
the American Nation, by Margherita A. 
Hamm, author of “Famous Families of New 
York,” with many illustrations. Publica- 
tion Price, $2.00. Our Price, 80 cents. 


Thackeray’s Letters to an Amer- 


ican Family 

With an Introduction by Lucy W. Baxter. 
Here the reader finds, expressed with all of 
Thackeray’s frank vivacity and charm, his 
opinions concerning America and its people. 
Facsimiles of manuscripts and drawings by 
the author add to the interest and value of 
the volume. 8vo. Publication Price, $1.50. 
Our Price, 45 cents. 


Eighty Years of Union 
Being a Short History of the United States, 
1783-1865, by James Schouler, LL.D. 8vo. 
Publication Price, $1.75. Our Price, 60 cents. 
An abridgment from the author's history 

of the United States in 6 vols. 


Two Famous Novels 

By Mrs. Humphry Ward, at a very special 
price. These novels are among the works 
that established Mrs. Ward as England’s 
most prominent woman author of to-day. 
The original and best editions. 


Marcella 

A novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of 
“History of David Grieve,” etc., with new 
portrait. 2 vols. Publication Price, $2.00. 
Our Price, 50 cents. 


The History of David Grieve 

A novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of 
“Robert Elsmere,” etc. 2 vols. Publication 
Price, $2.00. Our Price, 50 cents. 


A History of English Literature 

From the time of William Caxton, 1422, to 
Aigernon Charles Swinburne, 1837, by W. 
Robertson Nicoll and Thomas Seccombe, 
with 40 full-page illustrations of noted 
authors. 3 vols. 8vo. Publication Price, 
$6.00. Our Price, $1.75. 

This historical survey of English Litera- 
ture has been prepared for the general pub- 
lic. Some attempt has been made at classi- 
fication, Scientific, Aesthetic and Moral, and 
much importance has been attached to the 
biographical element, which sets forth the 
environment and personality of authors. In 
short, a sincere attempt has been made to 
convey within moderate limits and with as 
much fulness and accuracy as was possible 
a history of English literature that is easy 
to read and understand, and at the same 
*time a valuable book of reference. 


History of the World 


From the Earliest Historical Time to the Year 
1898, by Edgar Sanderson, M. A., with maps. 
(The Concise Knowledge Library.) 8vo. Pub- 
lication Price, $2.00. Our Price, 65 cents. 


Old Spanish Masters 


Thirty-one wood engravings by Timothy Cole, 
with illuminating text by Charles H. Caffin, 
and notes by the engraver. Superroyal 
octavo, 175 pages. Publication Price, $6.00. 
Our Price, $2.50. 


Old English Masters 


Forty-eight wood engravings by Timothy 
Cole of the work of the masters of the Eng- 
lish school, with notes by the engraver and 
further text by John C. Van Dyke. Super- 
royal octavo, 223 pages. Publication Price, 
$8.00. Our Price, $3.00. 


Building Business 

An Illustrated Manual for Aggressive Business 
Men, by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 8vo. Pub- 
lication Price, $3.50. Our Price, 45 cents. 

The author, in addition to giving a brief 

History of Advertising, gives a wealth of 
data concerning Circulation, Rates, Space, 
Magazines, Daily Papers, Trade Papers, 
Street Cars, Puffs, Wood and Photo-Engrav- 
ing, Steel and Copper Engraving, Electro- 
typing and _  Stereotyping, Lithography, 
Calendars, Type, Signs, etc., etc., together 
with many specimens of all kinds of adver- 
tising that have helped to build up business 
in all parts of this country. A valuable 
handbook for any merchant. 


Defrauding the Government 
True Tales of Smuggling from the Notebook 
of a Confidential Agent of the U. 8S. Treasury. 
By William H. Theobald. 12mo. Publica- 
tion Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 
Startling exposé of famous men and 
women smugglers who have figured con- 
spicuously in this latter-day game of chance 
and skill against the Government. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 














Does hen a. Know More 
About It Than Y: You ? : 


HE impression prevails in many sections of the United States, particularly in the East, 

that the West is still the home only of blanket Indians, cowboys, coyotes and sage- 
brush waste. Few Easterners know the West as it actually is—the land of progress, 
development and plenty. 


@ The traveler fortunate enough to visit the West finds each day, each hour, each 
moment, full of surprises. He sees rich ranches, bustling towns, modern cities, comfort- 
able homes, splendid schools, excellent churches, and alert, wide-awake people. He finds 
‘sage-brush wastes fading before the plow and cultivated into green fields, wealth-producing 
orchards, dairy ranches, wheat farms. He finds the best of God’s out-of-doors, clear skies, 
pure air, snow-capped mountains, waterfalls, pine woods—all that is near to Nature’s heart. 


@ There’s a way of learning more of the West—read THE PACIFIC MONTHLY: | 
It is a magazine with a mission—to depict truthfully, clearly, vividly, the West of to-day | 
and to-morrow. Are you acquainted with us? If not, use the coupon. 


The PACIFIC MONTHLY CO. | *: 
PORTLAND, OREGON Senc 
Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which you may send me three (3) recent —_ 





numbers of The Pacific Monthly. 
Name eS eo ee “s 


Address__ . ne ae ae ee eee 


B N. M. Oct. 
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Subscription to 
Short Stories for Five Dollars 


The Detective Story of the Year 
Arsene Lupin Against Herlock Sholmes 
Begun in SHORT STORIES for August 


We have received from the publishers a representative list of standard 
copyright novels, each one of which has been a big popular success. 


Send us Five Dollars and the books will be shipped by express, prepaid. 
Magazine subscription may begin with any number. If already a sub- 
scriber, your subscription will be extended one year. 


SHORT STORIES COMPANY, Ltd. 
133 East 16th St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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An Authoritative Statement 


The Christian Religion 


as a Healing Power 
By Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D. 


IN THE OCTOBER 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


is a significant and timely contribution to this absorbing and profoundly 
important subject, written by one of the two founders of the world-famous 
Emmanuel Movement. 

q There is widespread misunderstanding as to the real aims and principles 
of the Movement, and Dr. McComb has here presented a full and authori- 
tative statement of the principles underlying his and Dr. Worcester’s work 
and the methods by which these principles are applied. The objections of 
the theologian and of the academic psychologist are fully dealt with. The 
relation of the work to religion, and more especially to the Christian 
religion, is discussed, and the value of suggestion, prayer, moral and religious 
re-education, and other psychotherapeutic measures, is estimated. 

@ One cannot properly pass judgment upon the Emmanuel Movement 
and what it stands for without this informing exposition of it; and no one 
should be, or wisely can be, indifferent in opinion on so vital a matter of 
health and religion. Much misinformation has unwittingly been spread 
abroad through the public press, and an authoritative statement of this 
nature deserves universal reading. 





The above is only one of numerous excellent 
and timely articles in the 


October Hibbert Journal 


75 Cents per Copy $2.50 per Year 
The October Number Begins a New Volume 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, NEWSDEALER, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


——————$ — 


Sherman, French & Company :  fosron, massacnuserts 
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The Searchers | 


By STEPHEN K. SZYMANOWSKI 


An original and highly entertaining as well as 
instructive novel. While the simple narrative may 
attract the attention of the general reader, the 
timely reflections upon the deeper problems of life 
are bound to interest a thinker. 


“*The Searchers’ is the most unusual book of 
realistic local flavor. ._. There are hints of 
occultism and almost of fatalism in the dramatic 
unfolding of the plot, and its unusualness will tickle 
the jaded appetite of the reader of the latest.’’ 

— The Evening News, Los Angeles 


“This is a novel with a peettems and a ope. 
Having for its primary object a clear and lucid 
argument on the scientific law of evolution, it is 
also interwoven with a charming love story.” 

—Graphic, Los Angeles 


“ The plot of this story is very romantic. ... The 
three chapters devoted to science are worth read- 
ing.” — Pacific Outlook, Los Angeles 


“This is a Los Angeles book. ° There is 
abundant evidence that the writer is a thinker 
beyond the ordinary.” —Los Angeles Express 


“ The book is worth reading, both for its romantic 
and its scientific features.’’ — The Pasadena Star 


FOR SALE AT JOHN WANAMAKER STORES 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 


Southern California Printing Co. 
Publishers :: :: Los Angeles, California 


LORD ROSEBERY 








“PUBLIC OPINION” 


Lord Rosebery, in a letter to the Editor 
of ‘‘ Public Opinion,’’ dated November 28, 
1908, from Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, says: 
‘I can truly say that ‘Public Opinion’ is a 
weekly joy to me. It gives me just what I 
want to read.’’ 


“PUBLIC OPINION” 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 
BVERY FRIDAY PRICE TWOPENCE 


The purpose of ‘ Public Opinion"’ is to 
provide information by means of a weekly 
review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world's newspapers, maga 
tines, and books, and to put on record the 
ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political, and social progress. 

“ Public Opinion "’ will be sent post free 
for one year to any addres abroad for 13s. 
per annum, or 66 for six months 

Orders should be addressed to 


“PUBLIC OPINION” 
MGO32. Temple House, Vallis Street, London, & ( 
ENGLAND 
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The Mosher Books 
READY OCTOBER Ist 


The Old Whorld Series 


BOUND IN THE FOLLOWING STYLES: 


Japan Ya flexible, turned down 
ore-ed 

Old- rye 
and labe 

Flexible leather, smooth, dark olive, 


$1.00 net 
blue paper boards, white back 


only) 
XLIX.—SILHOUETTES : ABOOK OF SONGS. By 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 
l.—FELISE: A BOOK OF LYRICS. 
SWINBURNE. 


The deal Series 


Printed on hand-made paper, socents net. 
Japan vellum edition, $1.00 net. 

XI.— POEMS IN PROSE: FROM CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE. TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR 
Symons. 

XII.—A LITTLE BOOK FOR JOHN O’MAHONY’S 
FRIENDS. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


The West Pocket Series 


Blue paper wrapper, 25 cents. Limp cloth, socents. 
Flexible leather, gilt top, 75 cents. 

XVII.— THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE. By 
WALTER PATER. 

XVIII.—THE LOST JOY AND OTHER DREAMS. 
By OLIVE SCHREINER. 


The Lyric Garland 


Hand-made paper edition, 50 cents net. 
Japan vellum edition, $1.00 net. 

XV.—A BRANCH OF MAY. By LIZETTE Woop- 
WORTH REESE. 2 

XVI.—RHYMES AND RHYTHMS AND ARABIAN 
NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By WILLIAM 
ERNEST HENLEY. 

XVII.—PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN AND OTHER 
POEMS. By AUSTIN DoBSON. 


Miscellaneous 


XLIV and L.—RABBI BEN EZRA. 
BROWNING. 
lL.—ODE ON THE MORNING 
NATIVITY. By JoHN MILTON. 
Blue wrappers pais fo.40 net 
Marble paper boards .. fo * 
Japan vellum edition. 1.00 
XLV.—A VISION OF LOVE REVEALED IN 
SLEEP. By Simon SOLOMON. 
50 numbered copies only,on Japan vellum, $5.00 
net 
XLVI.-THE LAND OF HEART'S DESIRE. By 
pay LiAM BUTLER VRaATS 
copies, small quarto, pristed on Japan vellum 
ony and bound in flexible Japan vellum boards 
Price, $1.50 net 
XLVI. — SHELLEY 
THOMPSON. 
Smal! quarto, op hand-made paper, §: oo act 
ALVII ~MIMMA BELLA: IN MEMORY OF A 
LITTLE LIPR, By Rueers Lee Ham ror 
Sq. Tome, on hend-mede paper, 5 cents net 
ALIX. A WAYSIDE LUTR By Ligerre Woot 
worTts Rerer 
Amel! quarts on hand mede paper. 
old aye & boards, §) 10 wet 
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Does the Indian Know More 
About It Than You? 


HE impression prevails in many sections of the United States, particularly in the East, 

that the West is still the home only of blanket Indians, cowboys, coyotes and sage- 
brush waste. Few Easterners know the West as it actually is—the land of progress, 
development and plenty. 
@ The traveler fortunate enough to visit the West finds each day, each hour, each 
moment, full of surprises. He sees rich ranches, bustling towns, modern cities, comfort- 
able homes, splendid schools, excellent churches, and alert, wide-awake people. He finds 
‘sage-brush wastes fading before the plow and cultivated into green fields, wealth-producing 
orchards, dairy ranches, wheat farms. He finds the best of God’s out-of-doors, clear skies, 
pure air, snow-capped mountains, waterfalls, pine woods—all that is near to Nature’s heart. 


@ There’s 2 way of learning more of the West—read THE PACIFIC MONTHLY: 
It is a magazine with a mission—to depict truthfully, clearly, vividly, the West of to-day 
and to-morrow. Are you acquainted with us? If not, use the coupon. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which you may send me three (3) recent 
numbers of The Pacific Monthly. 


Name 
Address_ 


B N. M. Oct. 
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Twelve Novels 


and One Y ear’s 


Subscription to 
Short Stories for Five Dollars 


The Detective Story of the Year 
Arsene Lupin Against Herlock Sholmes 
Begun in SHORT STORIES for August 


We have received from the publishers a representative list of standard 
copyright novels, each one of which has a big popular success. 


Send us Five Dollars and the books will be shipped by pe prepaid. 
ine subscription may begin with any number. If already a sub- 


scriber, your subscription will be extended one year. 


SHORT STORIES COMPANY, Ltd. 
133 East 16th St. New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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1; MAGAZINE OR SONOS 


An Authoritative Statement 


The Christian Religion | 


as a Healing Power 
By Rev. Samuel McComb, D. D. 


IN THE OCTOBER 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


is a significant and timely contribution to this absorbing and profoundly 
important subject, written by one of the two founders of the world-famous 
Emmanuel Movement. 

q There is widespread misunderstanding as to the real aims and principles 
of the Movement, and Dr. McComb has here presented a full and authori- 
tative statement of the principles underlying his and Dr. Worcester’s work 
and the methods by which these principles are applied. The objections of 
the theologian and of the academic psychologist are fully dealt with. The 
relation of the work to religion, and more especially to the Christian 
religion, is discussed, and the value of suggestion, prayer, moral and religious 
re-education, and other psychotherapeutic measures, is estimated. 

@ One cannot properly pass judgment upon the Emmanuel Movement 
and what it stands for without this informing exposition of it; and no one 
should be, or wisely can be, indifferent in opinion on so vital a matter of 
health and religion. Much misinformation has unwittingly been spread 
abroad through the public press, and an authoritative statement of this 
nature deserves universal reading. 


The above is only one of numerous excellent 
and timely articles in the 


October Hibbert Journal 


75 Cents per Copy $2.50 per Year | 


The October Number Begins a New Volume 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, NEWSDEALER, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 








6 BEACON STREET 
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The Searchers 


y STEPHEN K. SZYMANOWSKI 


An original and highly entertaining as well as 
instructive novel. While the simple narrative may 
attract the attention of the general reader, the 
timely reflections upon the deeper problems of life 
are bound to interest a thinker. 


“*The Searchers’ is the most unusual book of 
realistic local flavor. . . . There are hints of 
occultism and almost of fatalism in the dramatic 
unfolding of the plot, and its unusualness will tickle 
the jaded appetite of the reader of the latest.” 

— The Evening News, Los Angeles 


“This is a novel with a blem and a p . 
Having for its primiary object a clear and lucid 
argument on the scientific law of evolution, it is 
also interwoven with a charming love story.” 

—Graphic, Los Angeles 


“ The plot of this story is very romantic. . .. The 
three chapters devoted to science are worth read- 
ing.” — Pacific Outlook, Los Angeles 


“This is a Los Angeles book. . . . There is 
abundant evidence that the writer is a thinker 
beyond the ordinary.” —Los Angeles Express 


“ The book is worth reading, both for its romantic 
and its scientific features.” — The Pasadena Siar 


FOR SALE AT JOHN WANAMAKER STORES 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 


Southern California Printing Co. 
Publishers =: +: Los Angeles, California 


LORD ROSEBLRY 
“PUBLIC OPINION’ 


Lord Rosebery, in a letter to the Editor 
of ‘‘ Public Opinion,’’ dated November 28, 
1908, from Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, says : 
“‘T can truly say that ‘Public Opinion’ is a 
weekly joy to me. It gives me just what I 
want to read.’’ 


“PUBLIC OPINION” 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 
BVERY FRIDAY PRICE TWOPENCE 
The purpose of ‘‘ Public Opinion”’ is to 
provide information by means of a weekly 
review of current thought and activity as they 


are expressed in the world’s newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, and to put on record the 
ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political, and social progress. 

“Public Opinion”’ will be sent post free 
for one year to any address abroad for 13s. 
per annum, or 6/6 for six months. 

Orders should be addressed to 


“PUBLIC OPINION ” 
31&32, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
ENGLAND 
SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION 
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The Mosher Books 


READY OCTOBER Ist 


The Old Whorld Series 


BOUND IN THE FOLLOWING STYLES: 
Jepen vellum, fiexible, turned down 


ooetees $1.00 net 
ar lue paper boards, white back 
and label 2g 
Flexible leather, smooth, dark olive, 
gilt tops jo ** 
Japan vellum edition (numbered copies 
only) 250 “ 
XLIX.—SILHOUETTES : ABOOK OF SONGS. By 
ARTHUR SYMONs. 
L.—FELISE: A BOOK OF LYRICS. 
SWINBURNE. 


The Wdeal Series 


Printed en hand-made paper, 50 cents net. 
Japan vellum edition, $1.00 net. 

XI.— POEMS IN PROSE: FROM CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE. TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR 
Symons. 

XII.—A LITTLE BOOK FOR JOHN O’MAHONY’S 
FRIENDS. By KaTHARINE TYNAN. 


The West Pocket Series 


Blue paper wrapper, 25 cents. Limp cloth, socents. 
Fi le leather, gilt top, 75 cents. 

XVII.— THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE. By 
WALTER PATER. 

XVIIIL.— THE LOST JOY AND OTHER DREAMS. 
By OLIVE SCHREINER. 


The Lyric Garland 


Hand-made paper edition, 50 cents net. 
Japan vellum edition, $1.00 net. 

XV.—A BRANCH OF MAY. By LiIzETTE Woop- 
WORTH REESE. iy 

XVI.—RHYMES AND RHYTHMS AND ARABIAN 
NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By WILLIAM 
ErRnest HENLEY. 

XVII.—PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN AND OTHER 
POEMS. By AUSTIN DoBsoON. 


Miscellaneous 


XLIV and L.—RABBI BEN EZRA. By ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

L.—_ODE ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST'S 
NATIVITY. By JoHN MILTON. 


Blue wrappers 
Marble paper boards 
Japan vellum edition : 
XLV.—A VISION OF LOVE REVEALED IN 
SLEEP. By SIMEON SOLOMON, 
50 numbered copies only,on Japan vellum, $3.00 
net. 
XLVI.—THE LAND OF HEART'S DESIRE. By 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
500 copies, small quarto, printed on Japan vellum 
only, and bound in flexible Japan vellum boards. 
Price, $1.50 net. 
XLVII.— SHELLEY: AN ESSAY. By Francis 
THOMPSON. 
Small quarto, on hand-made paper, $1.00 net. 
XLVIII —MIMMA BELLA: IN MEMORY OF A 
LITTLE LIFE. By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 
Sq. 16mo, on hand-made paper, 75 cents net. 
XLIX.—A WAYSIDE LUTE. By LizeTTE Woop- 
WORTH REESE. 
Small quarto, on hand-made paper, done up in 
old-style boards, $1.so net. 


By A. C. 


PORTLAND 
:: MAINE :: 


Thomas B. Mosher 
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SIMMIE’S ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 
That hot did damage of ; —— 
at every s e¢ of some so 
From the slight ficsh wound, to the one that pierced 
The vital and barely stayed 
Its mortal effect until the victim 
Conveyed to some comrade a message 
To loved ones at home. 


A book of verses by a new author, who 
shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 


The Ascent and 
Descent of Man 


is a satire in verse on the baboon theory of 
man's descent, by Simiolus. The anonymous 
author is the past-master of ridicule, which is 
the most effective argument. The Greek Lucian 
laughed the heathen gods out of Olympus. This 
book has a preliminary essay and copious notes, 


full of information. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


Address, WILBUR F. BRYANT 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


on the techniques of poetry. 
The Book News Monthly 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conan. 


The children’s favorite book. Wonderful, mysterious visions 


The Dreams of Tommy Dimplechee of childhood. Beautifully illustrated. Containing: 


How He Received His Name. Tommy and the Wonderful Ege 
Tommy and His Ride on the Funny Tommy and the Big Snake 
Ponies e Tommy and the Grip Man 
Tommy and the Three Funny Animals Tommy and the Bear 
Tommy and His Balloon Tommy and the Birds 
Tommy and the Quarreling Mice } Tommy and the Rain Fairies 
“* More natural in tone than ‘Alice in Wonderland.’""—H. D. Barrett Price 66c, postpaid 


I. C. I. EVANS, 2330 FIRST STREET WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Duclos, the writer, when hé wished to express Several young wags were making fun of 4 
supreme scorn for a man, used to say: “Of all | musician, and said, among other things, that he 
men, he is the one before the last.” “Why the | played like Orpheus. 
one before the last?” he was asked. “We should “Very true,” said the musician, “I, too, seem 
not discourage anybody,” was the reply. to have a following of beasts.” 

French Wit and Humor. German Wit and Humor. 


STANDARD SETS 


THE FIRESIDE EDITIONS 
Hawthorne Emerson Tennyson 
Shakespeare Browning Holmes 
Books which every American wants to have in his own home. 


READY FOR DELIVERY AFTER OCTOBER 11 


These editions are prepared especially to enable those who canuot afford the regular high-priced editions 
to secure these authors at a moderate price. They are printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., on 
good paper. Full-page frontispieces in each volume. Bound in Buckram, with paper label and half leather. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Complete works. Comprising Nature, Addresses and Lectures; Essa 
first series ; Essays, second series ; Representative Men, English Traits, Conduct of Life, Society and Solit 
Letters and Social Aims, Poems, Lectures and Bi phical Sketches, Miscellanies, Natural History of Intellect, 
and Other Papers. With 12 illustrations. 12 vols. Buckram. Publisher's price, $24.00. Our price, $10.80. 
Half leather. Publisher’s price, $36.00. Our price, $16.80. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Complete Works. Comprising The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 
The Professor at the Breakfast-Table, The Poet at the Breakfast-Table, Over the Teacups, Elsie Venner, 
The Guardian Angel, A Mortal —_ , Pages from an Old Volume of Life, Medical Essays, Our Hundred 
Days in Bu , Emerson and Motley, Poems, 3 vols. With 14 illustrations. 14 vols. Buckram. Publisher's 
price, $28.00. price, $12.60. Half leather. Publisher's price, $42.00. Our price, $19.60. 

THE BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. Compri: Autocrat, Professor, Poet, and Over the Teacups. With 
4 illustrations. 4 vols. Buckram. Publisher’s price, $8.00. Our price, $3.60. Half leather. Publisher's price, 
$12.co. Our price, $5.00. 

'NATHANIBL HAWTHORNE. Complete works. With 13 illustrations. 13vols. Buckram. Publisher's 
, $26.00 Our price, $11.70, Halfieather. Publisher's price, $39.00. Our price, $18.20. 

ROBERT BROWNING. The Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. With 6 illustrations. 6 vols. 

icktam. Publisher's price, $12.00. Our price, $5.40. Half leather. Publisher's price, $18.00. Our price, $8.40. ~ 

WILLIAM SHAKBSPEARE. Complete Works. Comedies, Histories, Syogetion and Poems, edited, with 
notes, oy Grant White. With 6illustrations. 6 vols. Buckram. Publisher’s price, $12.00. Our price, 
$5.40. If leather. Publisher's price, $18.00. Our price, $8.40. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Poetical and Dramatic Works. With 6 illustrations, 6vols. Buckram. 
Publisher’s price, $12.00. Our price, $£.40, Halfleather. Publisher's price, $18.00. Our price, $8.40. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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MOTHER GOOSE ON BRIDGE _ » mazet ALLEN Avery 


This is a handsome new Bridge book, gilt top, printed in two colors, with specially designed borders anJ three-color cover, 
containing many of the rules of the game, done into Mother Goose Melodies and thus adapted to memorization. 


Makes a Dainty Bridge Prize or Gift to a Bridge Lover 


LYMAN BROS., PUBLISHERS, 108 PEARL STREBT, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Fixed Price, $1.00. Postage, 6 Cents 
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READY NOW: 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
George Cary Eggleston 


THE PEERLESS WRITER OF SOUTHERN ROMANCES 


Irene of the Mountains 


A ROMANCE OF OLD VIRGINIA 


Not for years has Mr. Eggleston, with all his successes in the field of Southern 
Fiction, written a story so lively in its movement and of such descriptive charm. 
There is excellent variety in this story, and the author is equally happy in describing 
the rough sports of the mountaineers around the cabin of - Judy Peters’’ and scenes 
at the Executive Mansion in Richmond. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. $1.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 


KING ALFRED’S JEWEL 
By KATRINA TRASK. Third Edition: 12mo. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents 


“A vivid presentation af Alfred as a man, strong in passion, high in reason, greaiin soul." 
—Henry Van Dyke, The Outlook. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
A Brilliant Biography, uniform with “‘ Heretics,” “ Orthodoxy,”’ etc. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 1amo. $1.50 net Postage, 12 cents 
MR. CHESTERTON says: 


“* Most people either say that they agree with Bernard Shaw or that they do not understand 
him. lam the only person who understands him, and / do not agree with him." 


MR. SHAW says; 
“It ts a fascinating portrait study.” 


THE NEED OF CHANGE 
By JULIAN STREET, author of ‘‘ My Enemy the Motor” 
16mo. Illustrated. Ornamental! Cover. 50 cents 
“ Jovial and joyous as a fai man's hearty laugh. Delightful."—Chicago Record-Herald. ' 
MARGARITA’S SOUL 
An American Love Story By “INGRAHAM LOVELL” 1t2mo. §1.50 
16 Full-Page Illustrations. Numerous Marginal] Cuts and Whistler Butterfly Designs 


Much interest has been aroused in the serial publication of this American romance, and there is considerable 
speculation as to its authorship. Many well-known writers have been suspected, among them Peter Dunne (| Mr. 
Dooley), Hichens, Edith Wharton, Booth Tarkington, Ida Tarbell, and W. /. Locke. 
But whoever wrote tt, the book should be af interest to ail. 
SEEKERS IN SICILY 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND and ANNE HOYT 
t2mo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage, 15 cents 
“Charming. Exceedingly interesting and valuable.’’—N. Y. Times. 
* Possesses whimsicality, beauty of style, and originality of treatment. Charm- 


ing in unusual ways.’’—San Francisco . 
** Wit enlivens almost every page,and no humorous incident escapes them.” 
, =e Record- Herald. 
Remarkable photographs prove the enchantments of the text to be real.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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JOHN LANE COMPANY OT’ SE kee rar tie | WEW YORK 
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BOooee BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |€ 


FICTION OF SENTIMENT 
The GARDEN « the WILDERNESS. 


By “A HERMIT” 
TENDER, sentimental and true record of the experiences of an artist and his wife, 
who plant their garden in a wilderness on the Hudson River. Under their care the 
wilderness blossoms. The.book records their vicissitudes, and out of every page peeps 
a love of Nature and a fragrant sentiment. “‘Bentley"’ the artist has illustrated the text 
with charming fitness. This gentle Nature novel recalls Mowbray's “ Journey to Nature”’ 
and possesses a considerable charm. There are fifty line drawings, sixteen photographs 
and end papers. Net, $1.50; postage, extra, I2c. 


7) he WISTFUL YE ARS By ROY ROLFE GiLSON 


Author of ‘‘Katrina,”’ ‘‘In the Morning Glow’’ 
Four Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 


HIS BOOK is an exquisite idyl of young love, fresh and glowing Conceived in a 
poetic spirit, ah dts. by the quaintest humor, and dignified by touches of real pathos, 
it is the kind of book that will be read and read again by those who love to look back 

to their youth's intensity. The book pulses with the pure joy of living, and David and 
Margaret are certain to attain a saa 9 eminence in the affections of the readers 
$1.50; postage, extra, 12c. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 


THE CLARENDON PRESS 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, DYNAMIC GEOGRAPHER 
Based on a lecture delivered to the School of Geography, Oxford University, March 8, 1909, 
by Franx Burrincton Vrooman, F.R.G.S. 8vo. Paper covers, 70 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 
**Theodore Roosevelt is one of the few universal political geniuses of the world . . . anew 
era in world politics and a new day for national, ethical, and constructive democracy dawned 
upon the world the day Theodore Roosevelt was sworn in as President of the United States.” 


DANTE’S CONVIVIO 
Translated into English by Wrtttam Wa.ronp Jackson, D.D. (Oxford Library of Trans- 
lations.) F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN ITALY 


Being a collection of verses written by some of those who have loved Italy. Arranged by 
Grorce Hype Wottaston. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE ART OF POETRY 
> en oe _ Critical Introduction, Translation and Commentary, by Incram Bywater. 
vo. oth, $5.25. 


THE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES II. 


By Raymonp Crawrurp, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. With a drawing from the effigy in West- 
minster Abbey, reproduced in collotype, and four other illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE 
a W. H.R. Currier. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.15. 
Of this important industry, still the greatest in England, and described by Young as “the 
foundation of every other art, business, and profession,”’ there is no history covering the whole 
period. It is to remedy this defect that this book is offered. 


For Sale by Ail Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 W. 32d St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A fascinating laughter-compel- 
ling story with a great Dickens 
character in it. Few books can 
rank with “Mr. Opp” in mel- 
low blending of humor and 
pathos. The New York Times 
says that in it “the author has 
made a distinct advance over 
her previous work in literary 
quality and in consistent de- 
velopment of character.” 


Edwin Markham calls it “Mrs. Rice’s 
best story,—a book transcending in im- 
port all her former stories.” 


The Boston Globe calls it “a worthy 
successor of ‘Mrs. Wiggs,’— by far the 
best thing that Mrs. Rice has done since 
she told of ‘Mrs. Wiggs.’ Full of gen- 
uine humor, pathos, and heart interest.” 


‘MR. OPP” 


A.ICE HEGAN Rice, Author of 
“Mrs.Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


Many full-page pictures by Leon Guipon. Price $1.00 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW YORK 
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Cassier's 

C—O 

“An Important and Interesting 
Series of Articles” 


| Taking Stock of the World’s Natural Resources 
7 Second Article 


| ALASKA 


ei By A. J. QUIGLEY 


‘ Engineer in the Division of Works—Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 


Appears in Cassier’s Magazine for September 


4 OLLOWING upon the paper on Siberia in September Cassier’s Magazine, there will 
rie appear in the October number the Second Article in the Series relating to the Natural 
Resources of various undeveloped countries, this paper treating of the Vast Resources 
; of the Territory of Alaska. 
4 ALASKA, a Territory of the United States, has an area greater than the combined sur- 
faces of France, Geftmany and Italy; it is twice as large as the great State of Texas; andit 
occupies a dominating position on the coast of the North Pacific, the ocean upon which the 
commercial supremacy of the twentieth century is to be established. 
Known already for its deposits of Gold, it is also extremely rich in Copper, Coal, 
Petroleum, Silver, Lead, Marble and Gypsum, in addition to its extensive Fisheries; and lying 
3) in the direct Great Circle Route between the United States, Japan and the Philippine 
Islands, it forms the natural coaling station of the North Pacific Ocean, and the most direc 
line for future telegraphic communication between the United States and Japan. 

Mr. Quigley’s paper, which will be very fully illustrated, will discuss the Alaska of 
to-day, as well as the Alaska of a decade hence, and endeavor to give some idea of whit 
the development of this great Territory will mean to the United States and to the worll 
fifty years hence. 

ALASKA is but one among several of the Great Markets of the World for Railway 
Supplies, Mining Machinery, and Mechanical Supplies; it is but one of the Great Fields fw 
Industrial Enterprise and Exploitation. * 

Other Articles in the Series, yet to be announced, will include discussions of tt 
resources of Mexico, New Zealand, Brazil, Argentina, etc. 


| ee subscription ~~ - awe 
The Cassier Magazine $3.00 a Year 12 West 31st Stred 
Company Single Copies New York 


Se 25 Cents. 


$2 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Alice Hegan Rice 


Her Personality and Her Work 


By Margaret W. Vandercook 


NCE on a summer evening, it 

was a number of years ago, a 

group of little girls sat listen- 

ing to a story on the front 

steps of a Kentucky home. 
One of them was telling the story, a brown- 
eyed, brown-haired girl with a Southern 
voice and manner. She was Alice Hegan, 
now Alice Hegan Rice. It was a dreadful, 
shivery, ghost story. Long before, the 
grown people had gone upstairs to bed, 
and the lights in the house had been put 
out. When the story ended, the story- 
teller and the other children went home, 
and I was left alone in the dark, alone 
in the thrall of that ghostly tale. I had 
to put the sofa cushions away under the 
back stairs. As I flung them from me and 
turned to run, something seemed to clutch 
me in the back. It was only a falling 
cushion, not an unearthly hand, but I never 
forgot my horror, and I have never for- 
gotten that story. This is my first recol- 
lection of Alice Hegan Rice. I did not 
know in those days, when we were little 
girls, that she was to become the author 
of greatly human novels, but I did know 
that she knew how to make your heart 
beat. The gift has not deserted Mrs. Rice 
to this day. 

Alice Hegan Rice has spent her life in 
Kentucky, her people are Kentuckians, and 
Louisville has always been her home. Her 
mother’s family are the Caldwells, who 
still have their old family country place 
at Shelbyville, where Mrs. Rice spent the 
summers of her childhood. About six 
years ago she married Cale Young Rice, 
the poet and dramatist, who is also a Ken- 
tuckian. Mr. Rice’s latest volume of 
poems, Nirvana Days, was published in 


the spring, and further establishes his 
reputation as one of the few modern 
writers of real poetry. He is a man of 
scholarly tastes and temperament, and he 
and Mrs. Rice have adjoining studies, 
where they work. out their different 
methods of literary expression. 

You may remember, Mrs. Rice has made 
“Mrs. Wiggs” and “Mr. Opp” both Ken- 
tuckians, and, although they represent 
types which may be universal, they both 
bear the marks of their environment. 

Mrs. Rice has not come East to live 
after the fashion of many writing people, 
because she believes that, for her own hap- 
piness and the success of her work, a better 
influence lies in the associations of her 
earlier life, in the closer and more tangible 
atmosphere of a smaller, centered city, 
where there is time for one’s own people, 
for friends, and intimate sympathies. She 
may even like to know her next-door 
neighbors, so apart from the spirit of the 
New York apartment house is Mrs. Rice's 
conception of life. 

“Why, in New York,” she said last 
spring, “you won’t even give one time to 
finish an anecdote.” But I can hardly 
conceive that Mrs. Rice was not allowed 
time to finish her anecdotes. 

“T am nota bit of a genius,” she declares, 
in the face of the overwhelming popularity 
of her books in this country and abroad. 
“Of course I have had to go the way of 
all people who try to write: my manu- 
scripts came back at first.” 

But I don’t think they did for long, and 
never Mrs. Wiggs. Mrs. Rice’s impulse 
toward writing began when she was a 
small girl, in the days of school composi- 
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tions, and always the desire has urged her, 
never any pressure of financial necessity. 

Half a dozen women in Louisville, in a 
wave of ambition, and later it proved of 
talent, formed a little club among them- 
selves, which somehow was anointed with 
the name of “Authors’ Club.” They were 
not of a size to warrant the title of authors 
at the start, but the name was a prophecy. 
To-day nearly all of them are well-known 
writers, and the club has grown larger. 
At the “Authors’ Club,” Mrs. Wiggs made 
her début. Of course, the book was appre- 





Alice Hegan Rice 


At her home in St. James Court, Louisville, Kentucky 


ciated, and Alice Hegan sent it away amid 
the_enthusiasm of her. friends. We never 
can fully know or appreciate the degree 
of creative genius till it throws its own 
perspective, and Alice Hegan’s friends did 
not then know that Mrs. Wiggs was to 
become one of the really great books of 
American humor, and to establish its own 
especial place in literature. The book is 
great because it embodies Mrs. Rice’s own 
philosophy of life, an inherent optimism, 
a true and beautiful humor, with the most 
splendid courage. I don’t think we appre- 
ciate Mrs. Wiggs because she is funny— 
though funny she is, and the picture of 
her crépe veil with the red rose pinned to 
it is eternal—but we appreciate her because 


she has a splendid courage. We come to 
love her just as we love poor little Mr. 
Opp, whose vanities, nobody guesses, are 
only expressions of a courage that will see 
things, himself included, not as they are, 
but as they ought to be. This is the secret 
of Mrs. Rice: she sees things as they ought 
to be: It is because she has so firm a faith 
in the ultimate outcome of life, in a divine 
plan working through our obscurities, that 
she can dare her smiles so near her tears, 
Faith is the secret of all true humor; the 
pessimist’s laugh has always a twist to it; 
but Mrs. Rice is a humorist, because, as 
Chesterton says of Dickens, she “believes 
life to be excellent.” Then she has a deeply 
human sympathy; jt is an all-round sym- 
pathy for men and women in every walk 
of life. But the real people who are 
Nature’s children, and have been a little 
bit abused by their mother, they are the 
people that Mrs. Rice best understands in 
her books and in her heart. 

She has been greatly interested in the 
children’s probation courts in Louisville; 
has served as a probation officer for boys 
who needed a sympathetic friend who 
knew how to laugh and to forgive and to 
start them over again. One day Mrs. Rice 
told some friends a story of some scenes 
she had witnessed in a children’s court 
room. Just little scraps of idle talk had 
before been the measure of the morning’s 
interests. Mrs. Rice did not know that I 
had to swallow a lump in my throat, and 
smile away two or three tears over her 
anecdotes. Nor have I forgotten her 
account of the little colored sinner, aged 
five, who leaned her head on the Judge's 
knee because she was tired, and lisped up 
at him: “Yas, sir, I stole de bracelet, dey 
tole me to, and dem other things too!’ 
“What did you get?” “Why,” she smiled 
confidingly up at the Judge, “I got a 
nickel to buy candy.” It was all there a 
Mrs. Rice described it—the little curly- 
haired darky with her tight pigtails, and 
her unconsciousness of wrong; funny, yes, 
and sorry too, like Mrs. Rice’s books. 

Some one asked Mrs. Rice at her own 
home how many hours a day she worked, 
and she looked surprised. “Why,” she 
said, “I don’t work any certain number of 
hours; I can’t write that way; when I af 
in the midst of a thing I may work a long 
time over it, and then I may rest for a long 
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while. I am afraid I haven't very good 
literary habits.” I don’t know whether 
you would call Mrs. Rice literary, though 
o! course she cares for books, but she has 
a stronger feeling for people and for life. 

Although Mrs. Rice’s success came to 
her early in life, she feels deeply the neces- 
sity for the study of the technique of writ- 
ing, in critical comment and the art of 
construction. She does not agree with 
another well-known woman novelist, the 
late Elinor McCartney Lane, that the study 
of the art of writing robs the writer of his 
ewn spontaneity and power to show the 
thing as he sees it. Mrs. Rice thinks that 
the writer should study his art as the 
painter does, work from original master- 
pieces, study outline, color, form, and then 
put into the result of the study the origi- 
nality, the personal expression which is 
the only real reason for any artistic per- 
formance. 

Somewhere in Mrs. Rice’s family there 
must havé been a writing ancestor, who 
went away with a vast store of writing 
genius still unexpressed in him, which he 
had to transmit to his descendants. Not 
only is Mrs. Rice continuing to express 
his talent, but she is a niece of Mrs. Fannie 
Caldwell Macaulay, the author of The 
Lady of the Decoration. It was through 
Mrs. Macaulay’s life as a teacher of 
kindergarten in Japan that Mr. and Mrs. 
Rice developed their interest in things 
Japanese. They spent six months there 
several years ago, and last May they re- 
turned from a trip around the worid. 
Japanese art treasures are meant for the 
new home which Mr. and Mrs. Rice are 
building in Louisville. They are now 
watching its construction, “to see that the 
Stairway doesn’t run out of a window or 
the chimney grow out of the front porch,” 
te quote Mrs. Rice. Mr. and Mrs. Rice 
seem to have arranged a plan of ideal 
living : a permanent home in their native 
city, and freedom and opportunity for 
travel with waiting friends the wide world 
over. 

Simplicity, and of necessity sincerity, are 
the keynotes of Mrs. Rice’s character. One 
wishes that all the little people in the world 
and all the little big people could appre- 
Cate the way she has met her fame and 
the homage it has brought her. I really 
believe she has not thought of it, because 


of her unique gift. She knows how to 
take her work seriously, but she does not 
take herself seriously as the author of her 
work. <A stranger meeting Mrs. Rice 
readily knows that she is not interested in 
herself and the impression she may make, 
but in you and your interests, your loves 
and sorrows and ideas. It is a wonderful 
gift, this feeling for humanity; it means 
that Mrs. Rice is not going to write just 
three or four books, but that her knowl- 
edge and ability will grow in proportion 
to her sympathy. She is 4 young woman, 
just at the point of life where a woman’s 
best powers make themselves felt, and life 
looks very clear before her. It is only 
fair to expect that she can help to prove 
that we are going to develop a national 
literature, sectional only in its obvious 
details, national in its democratic spirit 
and hopefulness. 

That she has a talent for friendship it 
is easy enough to know, when you know 
Mrs. Rice. I have half an idea that the 


Mr. Rice in His Garden 
In St. James Court, Louisville 


broader world of people who have had 
the opportunity to meet Mrs. Rice first 
through her writing of Mrs. Wiggs, must 
have a notion of going back and shaking 
hands with “Mrs. Wiggs” to thank her for 
the introduction. 
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Mrs. Rice has not felt that her private 
life could be of interest, no matter how 
interested a public she had in her books. 
So she really has never given the inter- 
viewers or the newspaper columns half a 
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still, I think, a member of “The Louisvill 
Women’s Club.” I remember a_ valiafif 
paper which she wrote on the Browning 
Love Letters when they first came infp) 
print, and the reading public argued ( whi 


they read) whether or not the letters should 
have been published. Mrs. Rice, true ® 
her ideal thaf a personal emotional lifes 
inviolable, felt a grieved distaste at thi 
unveiling of what she believed should re 
main an inner sanctuary. 

Of Mrs. Rice’s private. life it is eno 
to say it is a fvll and happy one, rich® 
the vital th! ngs. If she has had a better 
fortune than some other women, it may ie 
because of the new philosophy of Ii 
which makes us attract the thing in whith 
we most fully believe. Mrs. Rice believe 
in the good; she is a normal woman witt 








Mrs. Rice and Her Nephew 
This boy was the original of “ Captain June’ 


chance to find out her views on suffrage 
or any other burning question. What she 
has chiefly appreciated in her own success 
is the wider opportunity it has given her 
for friendships with the people whose 
friendship and appreciation would seem to 
count very much. 

It is just as well to intimate, however, 
that Mrs. Rice’s girlhood name has always 
been pronounced by her fathers before her 
and by herself, “Hegann” and _ not 
“Heegan.” 

Mrs. Rice is not going to write a prob- 
lem novel (this is my own view), because 
she is not specially interested in what we 
suppose to be problems. I think she is 
much more interested in solutions, simple 
individual ways of meeting your own 
necessities and conquering them. She has 
not even a very reverential attitude toward 
women’s clubs, though years ago she used 
to be a member of a number of them and is 
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healthy, generous activities. You mayf 
absolutely on the fact that she practitt 
what she preaches—sunshine and ga 
fellowship, laughter and the bearing! 
your own burden. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rice’s Cabin in the Woods 


About five miles from Louisville 


The Books of Alice Hegan Rice 


By Norah Davis 


OMETHING like eight years ago 
an unassuming little volume with 
the somewhat ambiguous title, 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, issued sedately from the 

press of the Century Company of New 
York and took up a modest stand in the 
waiting line of fall books for the year 1gor. 

Miss Hegan’s was not a name to con- 
jure with in those days, as it became later, 
and the little book’s own title name, Mrs. 
Viggs, eminently respectable as it was, 
was not especially provocative of interest 
Or investigation ; its aspect was deprecat- 


ing, its personality honcommittal, and, in 
short, there seemed at first glance little to 
differentiate it from its fellows in the wait- 
ing line, or to hint, however discreetly, at 
the potentialities for delight tucked away, 
between its demure green covers, unless, in- 
deed, the woman's figure with a shovel in 
her hand on the cover might rouse a pass- 
ing conjecture in a reflective mind as to 
why it had not been a rolling-pin—there 
is a bellicose suggestiveness of the vested 
rights of woman promising dramatic situ- 
ations about a rolling-pin—but this was 
only a shovel and a very tame pattern at 
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that; and for a couple of crucial weeks 
the fate of fiction sold by the pound, that 
yawns for thousands of still-born books 
each half-year, seemed to hover close to 


Mrs. Wiggs. But a second glance, that 
far-seeing second glance, disclosed the lat- 
ter half of the title, the Cabbage Patch. 
And the Cabbage Patch "saved the day! 
Its conjunction with Mrs. Wiggs was an 
inspiration. Provocative? It was irre- 
sistible. “Vales of Cashmere” and “Gar- 
dens of Allah” and the “Call of ” all 
sorts of things were not in it with the 
homely appeal of that cabbage patch. The 
most hardened cynic that ever glared down 
a line of trembling new books must have 
felt the cockles of his heart grow warm 
with hope. Here was no warmed-over 
heroics of “th’ wah” ; no patch and powder, 
no gore and hoopskirts; no carbon reprint 
of London or New York society ; no prob- 
lem story, coil on coil, with an empty 
nutshell cracked a thousand years ago 
at its end. The charm of the unexpected 
gripped him and dragged him over the 
threshold of the shop and wheedled his 
dollar out of his breeches pocket before he 
knew. To be sure, Mrs. Wiggs’ pub- 
lishers, so they tell us, had no great ex- 
pectations for it—the public’s will is the 
wind’s will, and you never can tell about 





A Japanese Garden 
In which Mrs. Rice wrote The Soul of O Sanna San, and Mr. Rice wrote many of his Japanese lyrics 
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books—so they printed a tentative two 
thousand and stood by to see what would 
happen. 

What happened is book-world history, 
and it cannot be told more convincingly 
than in the cold strength of unqualified 
statistics. The tentative two thousand 
was absorbed in the first thirty days, and 
another two thousand printed—publishers 
are like the conies that build in the rocks, 
they are a timid folk—then another, and 
at the end of six months the presses were 
turning out ten thousand a month, which 
later rose to forty thousand a month, and 
so the tale went on and on until forty-three 
editions had been printed, and now after 
eight years five hundred a month are 
printed and soid. 

Such figures as these are literature 
themselves. One wants to write of them 
in Greek hexameters and embalm them ia 
verse. They are record-breaking, they are 
tremendous, they are American! Their 
knock-down logic is so irresistible that they 
might well enough stand alone as a biogra 
phy, if we consider Mrs. Rice’s books from 
a commercial standpoint alone. But, élo 
quent as they are, they do not tell the half 
of the story; and not even when we pile 
Pelion on Ossa in the statement that the 
total sales of all her books have reached 
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a million copies, does it become of more 
than passing interest in a discussion of the 
books themselves. For the real signifi- 
cance of Mrs. Rice’s books lies outside of 
the quality that has made them sell, and 
to emphasize the fact, true though it may 
be, that they abound in “that touch of na- 
ture that makes the whole world kin’’ is, 
in a sense, to belittle the author’s genius. 
Other books, with no more claim to be 
called literature than a circus poster, have 
done the same, and have sold their hun- 
dreds of thousands, but Mrs. Wiggs and 
Sandy and Mr. Opp do more than make 
the human appeal, they make the artistic 
appeal as well, and more and better than 
either is the influence these unpretending 
little volumes have had upon contempo- 
rary fiction. A sale of a million copies 
does not pass unnoted (I speak with a 
worldly tongue), and writers of fiction all 
over the country have had their minds 
focused on the writer of Mrs. Wiggs in 
an effort to discover if the character which 
made the story was a random stroke of 
genius or the thin edge of a coherent and 
powerful motive. Hence the public’s re- 
ception of Mrs. Rice’s books has come to 
have a deeper significance than a mere 
commercial success. It marked an epoch 
in the history of current fiction; it was 
the revulsion of public taste from the 
machine-made fiction of the previous dozen 
years to the real drama of character, drawn 
from the deep and fructuous soil of human 
nature. It was an authoritative announce- 
ment upon the public’s part that the interest 
of the reading public in the psychologi- 
cal situations growing out of the drama 
of temperament is as keen to-day as it 
was in the days when George Eliot gave 
us “Mrs. Poyser” and “Dorothea” and 
“Aunt Glegg” and “Rosamond”; when 
Hawthorne set before us the characters 
of one of the most powerful emotional 
tragedies ever written in the bleak light of 
a New England settlement and wrung our 
heartstrings with the tragedy hidden in 
Arthur Dimsdale’s tortured soul; when 
Anthony Trollope filled a prosy, dry-as- 
dust English village with exquisite, elab- 
orate, minute studies of human nature, any 
one of which would make the fame of an 
American author in this day of cardboard 
fiction. 


What the average writer of fiction can- 
not remember is what the shrewd common- 
sense of the public never forgets—that life 
does not create character ; character moulds 
life. And it is to this very fund of plain 
common-sense that Mrs. Rice’s books, in 
their unflinching realism, appeal so 
potently, and nowhere is her genius more 
ably displayed than in her power of 
artistic detachment that enables her to 
refrain from grafting upon the type she 
depicts her individual conceptions of 
nobility or greatness and show them as 
they are. 

Mrs. Wiggs, for instance, is a typical 
Southern “po’ white” of a type as in- 
digenous to the soil from Kentucky to the 
Gulf as a corn dodger or a stalk of 
sorghum, and as full of vital human ele- 
ments as they are of foodstuff. She is in 
no sense a noble Christian character: she 
hardly measures up to Mrs. Wiggs’ stand- 
ard of a “well-wisher” in fact, and to call 
her so is to belittle Mrs. Rice’s faultless 
interpretation of a type fertile in every 
element of interest—literature bristles with 
types of noble Christians, but Mrs. 
Wiggses are few and far between. Mrs. 
Wiggs was a sturdy, sweet-natured pagan, 
as all those people are ; courageous, shrewd, 
resourceful; supplementing life’s uncom- 
prehended shortcomings with a delicious 
haphazard philosophy that floated her 
serenely over the breaking gulfs that 
would have battered less pliable stuff to 
pieces; and we owe Mrs. Rice more than 
words can tell for her artistic courage and 
conviction in reproducing the character in 
its natural environment, with every sordid 
detail unshaded. 

The genius of the great masters of real- 
ism reveals the depths and heights of the 
human soul to us with the incisive logic 
with which a flash of lightning reveals the 
landscape, and we stand aghast; but Mrs. 
Rice’s art is the sunlight searching out the 
lowly life of the waste places of the world 
and interpreting it with exquisite sym- 
pathy on its human side and something 
akin to genius in its artistic demands. 

Mrs. Rice’s stories are not staged ; there 
is no curtain, no footlights, no plot except 
the chain of incidents evolved visibly be- 
fore our eyes from the natural forces of 
character. There is no dramatic suspense ; 
her characters are not actors across the 
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footlights from us; they are live people, 
“the same as you or I.” And in five 
minutes after you take up Sandy you are 
hand-in-glove with everybody in Clayton, 
from Judge Hollis to Aunt Melvy. 
Sandy was Mrs. Rice’s first distinctly 
adult novel—Mrs. Wiggs is the perennial 
child—and it is to be regretted that she 
made the initial mistake of obscuring her 
plot, otherwise coherent enough, with the 
stowaway incident and Sandy’s Irish 
parentage. What more could any one ask 
for pure artistic enjoyment than a Ken- 
tucky lad in. Mrs. Rice’s hands? Why 
lug in Ireland? His parentage bore no 
relation whatever to the story, which is 
cast throughout in a Kentucky village that 
very promptly and properly submerged it, 
leaving nothing but a perfunctory “me 
heart” or “me love” to tell the tale, and 
for three-fourths of the story Sandy— 
bless his heart !—was straight Kentuckian 
clean through. But, Irish or American, he 
was a joy forever, and the only regret one 
brings out of a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with him, and only then if one hap- 
pens to be a Southerner, is that about three- 
fifths of the people who read the story 
will never know how very, very good it is! 
Because, how can any one know who has 
not been to a Kentucky fair and stopped 
for the racing, and slept in Mrs. Hollis’ 
tall feather bed that one climbs into with 
a chair and is fished out of with a dragnet, 
after dancing all night with Nettie Felton 
at the hop in the town hall? How can 
Vermont, for instance, possibly know how 


true, and beautiful because true, is the old. 


Doctor in his Confederate gray? How 
can the Far West know how perfect a type 
of Southern “hustler” Mr. Opp is? Or 


cosmopolitan New York appreciate Nettie 
Felton unless New York had flirted with 
her behind the fan that had one man’s face 
on one side and another’s on the other? 
That Nettie was the giddiest of little pink- 
and-white simpletons does not concern us 
—Sid Gray may look to that—what con- 
cerns us is the genius that caught and fixed 
her for all time, stammer, giggle and the 
whole delicious bundle of inanities that 
make her; and that that genius is Amer- 
ican painting American scenes with a touch 
as fine as that which produced Nettie’s 
English prototype, Hettie. 

Like Mr. De Morgan, Mrs. Rice de- 
lights in depicting types just a shade off 
the normal but stopping short of the gro- 
tesque, and in the character of Mr. Opp 
she does this with immense power. She 
saw in him the tragic and the noble amid 
the rubble of one of Nature’s dust heaps, 
and with her inimitable art, where humor 
melts on one side into tragedy and on the 
other into pathos, she gives us the scene of 
his disillusionment when he stands face 
to face with his own pitiful personality, 
divested of the vanity, idealism and 
egotism that had colored life’ for him and 
padded him to a man’s dimensions in his 
own eyes. It was a supreme moment, the 
psychological crisis of the man’s character 
—the character that had made his life. 
But the pity of it is that he could not see 
what we saw so well, that he had won his 
fight, had filled the full measure of hero- 
ism for the first time in his life. But if 
he had seen it he would have gone right 
away and written an editorial in “The 
Opp Eagle” to tell the town about it! 
Temperament is immutable. 


Lines on a Marriage 
By Richard Watson Gilder 


Written for Mr. and Mrs. Cale Young Rice after their wedding 


T HE Muse to Merriment, 
Pathos to Poetry, 
Such marriage, Heaven sent, 
Lives eternally. 
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Cale Young Rice 


Poet and Dramatist 


By Albert S. Henry 


T is often asserted, with special ref- 
erence to América, that we have 
entered upon an age which is poeti- 
cally barren. The critic who holds 
this dismal opinion of contemporary 

verse does not, as a rule, deny that the 
Muse sometimes visits cisatlantic shores; 
he regrets that she comes but rarely, and 
that, for proof of her presence, we have 
only some thin, piping notes, too trivial to 
be called poetry. Perhaps we are all 
bound, in judging poetry, by the traditions 
of the past. The spell of supreme geniys 
is laid upon most readers, and the more 
one studies the masterpieces of song, the 
more delicate becomes the ear, the more 
fastidious the taste. And frequently a 
cramping narrowness results from this ex- 
clusive devotion to poets of earlier times. 
To say of a present-day poem: “This is 
not Milton; this is not Shakespeare,” is in 
no sense criticism. Our living versemen 
are not Shakespeares or Miltons, it is true; 
but The Eve of St. Agnes is not like The 
Canterbury Tales, and Browning is surely 
not Homer. All poetry contains certain 
qualities of substance and form which re- 
veal themselves to the careful reader ; and, 
therefore, a poem should be judged, not 
because it is like or unlike other work ifi 
verse, but because it has within it the ele- 
ments of melody, rhythm, passion, beauty 
—in a word, all the qualities which we 
instinctively recognize as poetical. 

We need not go far to find an American 
writer who is actually producing verse 
which, in substance and form, measures 
up to the standard of genuine poetry. Mr. 
Cale Young Rice is one of a small group 
of living poets whose work contradicts the 
prevalent notion that serious poetry is a 
lost art. His published volumes are suf- 
ficient in number to entitle him to more 
than cursory notice, and the quality of his 
work secures for him a rank among the 
active literary influences of the day. 

Mr. Rice’s writings fall into two di- 
visions: miscellaneous poems and poetical 
dramas. While the bulk of his work, thus 


far, is dramatic in form and purpose, Mr. 
Rice must be viewed primarily as a poet. 
He is a poet, not merely because he has 
learned to arrange words in | metrical 
sequence, but by reason of the fact that 
the pageant of life suggests meanings to 
him which find their inevitable expression 


Cale Young Rice 


as poetry. The ability to write verse that 
scans is quite common; it is an art that 
can be acquired by study. But the inspired 
thought behind the lines is a different 
thing; and it is this thought untrammeled 
—the clear vision searching into the deeps 
of human emotion—which gives the verse 
of Mr. Rice weight and potency. 

In Nirvana Days and Plays and Lyrics 
are gathered the. poems by which Mr. Rice 
is best known. A forthcoming volume, 
Many Gods, will contain the latest, and in 
some respects the ripest, product of his 
pen. All these poems are characterized by 
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sincerity of thought and directness of ex- 
pression. If clearness be a test of poetical 
capacity, then Mr. Rice has justly earned 
the title of poet. In subject and in method 
his poems exhibit considerable variety ; 
while in the range of his metrical skill he 
easily stands with the best of living crafts- 
men. His verse has been in great measure 
inspired by the life of lands and times 
other than his own. Now it is the Far 


Mr. Rice in China 

East, pow India; sometimes we _ get 
glimpses of the Holy Land, at others we 
float upon the Nile past pyramids and 
immemorial temples. And the Mediter- 
ranean countries have wrought their magic 
upon Mr. Rice, as they have on many an- 
other poet. He is familiar with the sea, 
and the brine is in his lines as he sings of 
its mysteries. Mountain and desert, pine 
and palm, are seen with a poet’s eyes. He 
is continually filled with the wonder of 
sea and land, while the varied human life 
which suffers and triumphs on this earth 
finds in him a keen and sympathetic ob- 
server. 

An instance of Mr. Rice’s mastery over 
the ballad-form will be found in a little 
piece in Nirvana Days, entitled “A Song 
of the Old Venetians.” There are swing 
and music in these lines, and marked 


power : 


The seven fleets of Venice 

Set sail across the sea 

For Cyprus and for Trebizond, 

Ayoub and Araby. 

Their gonfalons are floating far, 
St. Mark’s has heard. the mass, 


And to the moon the salt lagoon 
Lies white, like burning glass. 


* * * * * 


The seven fleets of Venice— 

And what shali be their fate? 

One shali return with porphyry 

And pearl and fair agate. 

One shall return with spice and spoil 
And silk of Samarcand. 

But nevermore shall one win o’er 
The sea, to any land. 


Again, how clearly the picture of that 
Far Eastern world shapes itself in such 
stanzas as: 


If 1 were in Japan to-day, 
In little Japan to-day, 

I’d watch the sampan-rowers ride 
On Yokohama bay. 

-I'd watch the little flower-folk 
Ry Pass on the Bund, where play 

Of “foreign” music fills their ears 

With wonder new alway. 


The lyrical “cry” is heard in Mr. Rice’s 
verse. His brief songs are animate with a 
rush of sound which at times suggests the 
sweep of winds through a forest, and, 
again, the music of multitudinous waves 
breaking on a beach. But the lyric by no 
means exhausts our poet’s vein. In de- 
scription his artistry is strong and true. 
Witness such poems as “Storm-Ebb,” 
“Wildness” and “Before Autumn,” in 
Plays and Lyrics; “Maple Leaves on 
Miyajima”; or the swift stanzas of “Ty- 
phoon” in Many Gods, to name a handful 
of titles out of many equally as fine. 

The dramatic monolog, in which 
Browning was supreme, is a form to which 
Mr. Rice has given attention. It is quite 
as difficult as formal drama, for it is essen- 
tial that the poet convey by suggestion a 
completely dramatic scene. Out of several 
attempts in this line, such a piece as 
“Sea-Mad,” with its moaning, bitter 
stanzas, may be selected by way of illus- 
tration. 


Three waves of the sea came upon the wind to 
me! 
One said: 
“Away! he is dead! 
Upen my foam I have flung his head! 
Go back to your cote, you shall never wed!— 
(Nor he!)” 

Or the shuddering, horror-filled lines im 
which a guilty conscience betrays its secret. 
Mr. Rice calls it merely, “On Ballyteigue 
Bay”; but for relentless soul-probing these 
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stanzas can match the psychological analy- 
sis of Browning in his prime. 


I've heard the sea-dead three nights come 
keening 
And crying to my door. 
Why will they affright me with their threening 
Forevermore ! 
O have they no grave in the salt sea-places 
To lay them in? 
Do they know, do they know—with their cold 
dead faces !— 
Know my sin? 
* * * * * * * * 
There was just one thing to be done—to kill 
her: 
Just one—no more. 
I took the keen steel 
still her 
I counted four. 


one stroke would 


Passing on to the dramas, we come to 
the work in which Mr. Rice has shown 
most power. The dramas are four in 
number: Yolanda of Cyprus, Charles di 
Tocca, David, and A Night in Avignon. 
They are written in blank verse of a qual- 
ity unusual in contemporary poetry. In- 
deed, there are but few recent writers who 
seem to have found the secret of dramatic 
blank verse; and of that small number 
Mr. Rice is, if not the first, at least with- 
out a superior. All the elements which 
combine to make unrhymed lines satisfy- 
ing to the ear and expressive of the thought 
are found in these dramas. The subjects 
chosen call for dramatic power of a high 
order, and to have fitted verse of so ex- 
cellent a kind to the. respective themes is 
for Mr. Rice a poetical triumph which 
merits all praise. 

The scenes of all the dramas are laid on 
the other side of the ocean. As intimated 
in another paragraph, Mr. Rice has been 
strongly influenced by the lands that are 
washed by the Mediterranean. In_ his 
choice of time and place he shows the 
instinct of the true artist. Two dramas 
are supposed to be enacted on islands 
which have a place in classical history. 
The action of Yolanda is set in the midst 
of the soft beauties of Cyprus; while 
Charles di Tocca has the famed island of 
Leucadia for its scene. David has Pales- 
tine for a background, and A Night in 
Avignon is enacted where the loveliness 
of Southern Europe suggests the spirit of 
poetry. 

In obedience to the principles of his art, 
Mr. Rice has worked out his dramas along 


the line of a single theme with one central 
character absorbing the reader's attention. 
Yolanda, torn by the conflicting claims of 
her love and loyalty to Berengere, on the 
one hand, and her love for Amaury, to 
whom she is betrothed, on the other, is the 
center of the play from the first act to the 
last. In Charles di Tocca, it is the duke, 
in love with the same woman as Antonio 
his son, who dominates the action to its 
tragic close. David, founded upon a 
Biblical subject, exhibits a youthful shep- 
herd, secretly anointed by the prophet 
Samuel, coming to the rescue of Israel 
and gaining a crown in fulfilment of 
Divine ordinance. Finally, in A Night in 
Avignon, it is the remorseful Petrarca 
who attracts and holds our interest. 

Thus economizing the reader’s attention 
in the interest of the main theme, Mr. Rice 
elaborates his drama by the introduction 
of incident and subordinate characters. 
His plays are careful studies in construc- 
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tive unity; each part has its function, and Nor does any of the other dramas cop. 
nothing is permitted to mar the progress tain verses more charming in ‘neir perfect 
of dramatic evolution. Mr. Rice does not melody than these: 









deal arbitrarily with his plots. The very Sweet as the roses of Damascus crusht, 
inevitableness of the ending shows how Your silence is! and sweeter than the dream 
firm and fine is his dramatic art- Of April nightinga'e on Troados, 
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poetic inspiration, A Night in « vignon oF his dramas is worthy of a separate to the of 
gives place to no other work of Mr. Rice. study. The praise that has been given this guides t 
But in the finished conception of character, remarkable body of verse, however, is not His wit 
in consistent evolution of plot, in appro- meant to convey the idea that every line is large, hi: 
priateness of dialog, in the varied music perfect. Like all other poets, Mr. Rice ical judg 
of its verse, the play first named will im- sometimes misses the right word; now oo 
press many readers with its superiority. and again his pinions droop before the oe 
Nowhere has its author exceeded the flight is finished. But, nevertheless, we ‘ el 
dramatic intensity of the last act, where have si him a poet who disproves the pe m4 er) 
Berengere, lying on her bier in the dim simistic belief that poetry is not written im : ; 
7 these days ; a poet whose dramas and lyrics se, 

chapel of the Magdalen, ere. oe her will endure. And so long as work of this longed, 
guilt and absolves Yolanda in two em- fine texture shall be produced, it is fatuous and enjoy 
phatic lines: to argue that American literature no longer se 3 
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Henry Watterson 
The Greatest Living Editor of the South 


By Edwin Carlisle Litsey 


NDOUBTEDLY the greatest 
editor that the South has ever 
known, it is equally true that 
Colonel Henry Watterson. is 
recognized from one seaboard 
to the other as the equal of any man who 
guides the destinies of our great dailies. 
His wit is incisive; his comprehension 
large, his acumen marvelous, and his polit- 
ical judgment far-seeing. He is scholar, 
statesman, journalist, editor, orator, 
thinker, author—one could almost exhaust 
definitive words in rounding out the com- 
plex character of ‘the man. Above all, he 
is an old-time Kentucky gentleman ; rever- 
encing the sex to which his. mother be- 
longed, unafraid of his native beverage, 
and enjoying a horse-race with the keenest 
zest. From his early manhood he has 
known intimately the great men of his 
country, especially in political life, and he 
has always exerted an influence in national 
affairs. He has been one of the most 
prominent figures in the Democratic party 
throughout his life; and when he thought 
his compatriots were pursuing false gods 
he stood firm, swinging the tremendous 
prestige of the “Courier-Journal” in the 
opposite direction. To-day, though far 
past the prime of life, he is actively en- 
gaged in conducting his great paper, and 
the hand which still grasps the heli is 
far from infirm. Pungent and timely edi- 
torials still flow from his pen, and his 
writings are characterized by that absolute 
fearlessness which in times not so far past 
brought forth a storm of comment from 
the contemporary press of the country. 
Henry Watterson was born in Washing- 
ton City on the sixteenth of February, 
1840. His father was the Hon. Harvey 
M. Watterson, who, two years before the 
birth of his son, had been elected to Con- 
gress as the youngest member of the 
House. He succeeded James K. Polk, 
tenth President of the United States, as 
Representative from ‘Tennessee. During 
the score of years following the birth of 
Henry, Harvey Watterson was conspicu- 
ous in public life, and the natural sequence 


was that Henry spent the greater part of 
his time in Washington City, meeting and 
becoming intimate with the prominent men 
of that period, and taking the greatest 
interest in the operations of the Govern- 
ment. 

The education of young Watterson was 
attained largely through private tutors, 


Colonel Watterson 
As he looked at the time of the Civil War 


owing to a~grave defect of vision. In 
spite of this, he studied four years at the 
Academy of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia, which was presided over 
at the time by the eminent Dr. George 
Emlen Hare. Here the student displayed 
unusual ability. It is not generally known, 
perhaps, that Watterson had strong in- 
clinations toward music. But it is true 
that he early developed remarkable talent 
in this direction, which in all probability 
would have resulted in permanent achieve- 
ment had not an untimely accident de- 
prived him of the full use of his left hand. 
So his musical career was cut short in its 
inception. 
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Colonel Watterson at Home 
In Louisville, Kentucky 


In 1861, the opening of the Civil War 
found young Watterson actively engaged 
in journalistic work in the national capi- 
tal, serving with the “Democratic Review” 
and the “States.” In common with his 
father, he was strongly opposed to seces- 
sion, but when the crisis came he returned 
to his home in Tennessee, and enlisted in 
the Confederate army. During the next 
four years he served in many capacities. 
He was at one time an aid to General For- 
rest in the cavalry service, and later be- 
came attached to the staff of Bishop- 
General Polk. In the Johnston-Sherman 
campaign he acted as Chief of Scouts for 
the army. His military life was broken 
into October, 1862, when he established a 
semi-military daily newspaper at Chatta 
nooga, called “The Rebel.” This was an 
instantaneous and great success, brought 
about, no doubt, by the brilliant and novel 
methods of its young editor Ive 
Rebel was discontinued shortly after the 
fall of Chattanooga, and in September, 


1863, Mr. Watterson resumed his military 
service. 

When the war ended he engaged in jour 
nalism in Nashville for a while, but in th 
winter of 1867-8 a tide came in his affain 
which he took at the flood, and the worl 
knows the results. He received and # 
cepted an offer from the “Louisville Jouw 
nal” Company, by which he became ownt 
of one-third of the capital stock, #9 ® 
moved forthwith to Louisville, where ® 
has lived ever since. His first step 
to negotiate a consolidation of the Low 
ville papers, including the “Journal” 
“Courier” and the “Democrat.” This 
was successfully carried out, and the 
issue of the “Courier-Journal,” which 
day is recognized as the South's | 
newspaper, appeared November 8, 1868 
unbroken 
venture 
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George D. Prentice as editor of the Louis- 
ville “Journal,” but Mr. Prentice-was re- 
tained upon the “Courier-Journal,” and 
while he lived Mr. Watterson, by choice, 
remained in the background. But when 
Mr. Prentice died in 1870, Watterson 
came forward and took the reins. He 
assumed the leadership of the liberal and 
progressive elements which circumstances 
had placed in his hands, and after a strug- 
gle of five or six years, in which the reac- 
tionists were stubborn and bitter, the pri- 
macy which has since been conceded him 
was admitted by all parties in Kentucky, 
of which he has often been styled the 
“Dictator,” and “The Uncrowned King.” 
On all the great questions which have 
divided the Democratic party the last thirty 
years, the results have vindicated Mr. 
Watterson’s wisdom, though he was more 
often far in advance of his party. He 
stood for national fellowship almost alone 
against radicalism, North and South. He 
stood for honest money and the national 
credit when his party was almost one for 
irredeemable paper currency. From the 
outset he led the cause of Free Trade, 
agg eg battle-cry “A Tariff for Rev- 
enue Only.” He has had a powerful in- 
fluence in shaping the platforms of the 
Democratic party from 1872 to the present 
time. In the National Convention of 1892 
he reversed the report of the Platform 
Committee, adopted in committee by an 
almost unanimous vote, securing in oppo- 
sition to the report of the Committee a 
vote of two to one in the Convention. In 
1896, foreseeing the adoption of the dec- 
laration in the Chicago platform, he de- 
clined to take part in the Convention and 
refused to accept the platform. He sup- 
ported instead the Sound Money Demo- 
cratic movement as a protest against what 
he considered the radical measures of the 
— organization 
t is a fact worthy of note that Mr 
Watterson has constantly declined office 
At the earnest solicitation of Mr. Tilden, 
with whom he was closely associated, he 
accepted a seat in Congress during the 
cris of 1876-7, but refused to be re 
sected. He was made a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, as a recog 
Nitin of his position as a publicit and 
| economist, and was aleo & mem 
of the joint Committee of Advisement 
or Steering Committee a body charged 





with the control of the Democratic cam- 
paign. He has regularly sat for the State 
of Kentucky at large in the National Con- 
ventions; presided over that which nomi- 
nated Mr. Tilden in 1876, and acted as 
chairman of the Platform Committee in 
those of 1880 and 1888. The way to high 
official advancement has: been at all times 





Heary Watterson 
From « recent photograph 


open to him. But his ideas of the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of a public official 
were voiced by him in 1883, when urged 
to stand for the Senate. He said: “I shall 
stand where I am. Office is not for me. 
Beginning in slavery, to end with poverty, 
it is odious to my sense of freedom.” 

As a speaker and lecturer Mr. Watter- 
son stands among the first. As a token 
of the esteem in which he is held in this 
field, & is only necessary to recall his 
address at the dedication of the Columbian 
Exposition, when he appeared as the 
official spokesman of the Government 

Mr Wetterson's published works em- 
brace Oddities of Southern Life, The 
Spanish-American War and The Compre- 
mises of Life, the last volume containing 
his *, lectures and addresses Te 
addition to these book. he has pubhwhed 
numerous tracts and pamphlets upon pe 
litteal and economic subjects 
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sincerity of thought and directness of ex- 
pression. If clearness be a test of poetical 
capacity, then Mr. Rice has justly earned 
the title of poet. In subject and in method 
his poems exhibit considerable variety ; 
while in the range of his metrical skill he 
easily stands with the best of living crafts- 
men. His verse has been in great measure 
inspired by the life of lands and times 
other than his own. Now it is the Far 


Mr. Rice in China 


East, now India; sometimes we _ get 
glimpses of the Holy Land, at others we 
float upon the Nile past pyramids and 
immemorial temples. And the Mediter- 
ranean countries have wrought their magic 
upon Mr. Rice, as they have on many an- 
other poet. He is familiar with the sea, 
and the brine is in his lines as he sings of 
its mysteries. Mountain and desert, pine 
and palm, are seen with a poet’s eyes. He 
is continually filled with the wonder of 
sea and land, while the varied human life 
which suffers and triumphs on this earth 
finds in him a keen and sympathetic ob- 
server. 

An instance of Mr. Rice’s mastery over 
the ballad-form will be found in a little 
piece in Nirvana Days, entitled “A Song 
of the Old Venetians.” There are swing 
and music in these lines, and marked 
power : 


The seven fleets of Venice 

Set sail across the sea 

For Cyprus and for Trebizond, 

Ayoub and Araby. 

Their gonfalons are floating far, 
St. Mark’s has heard the mass, 


And to the moon the salt lagoon 
Lies white, like burning glass. 

- « * * * 
The seven fleets of Venice— 
And what shali be their fate? 
One shali return with porphyry 
And pearl and fair agate. 
One shall return with spice and spoil 
And silk of Samarcand. 
But’ nevermore shall one win o’er 
The sea, to any land. 


Again, how clearly the picture of that 
Far Eastern world shapes itself in such 
stanzas as: 

If 1 were in Japan to-day, 
In little Japan to-day, 

I’d watch the sampan-rowers ride 
On Yokohama bay. 

I'd watch the little flower-folk 
Pass on the Bund, where play 
Of “foreign” music fills their ears 

With wonder new alway. 


The lyrical “cry” is heard in Mr. Rice's 
verse. His brief songs are animate with a 
rush of sound which at times suggests the 
sweep of winds through a forest, and, 
again, the music of multitudinous waves 
breaking on a beach. But the lyric by no 
means exhausts our poet’s vein. In de- 
scription his artistry is strong and true. 
Witness such poems as “Storm-Ebb,” 
“Wildness” and “Before Autumn,” in 
Plays and Lyrics; “Maple Leaves on 
Miyajima”; or the swift stanzas of “Ty- 
phoon” in Many Gods, to name a handful 
of titles out of many equally as fine. 

The dramatic monolog, in which 
Browning was supreme, is a form to which 
Mr. Rice has given attention. It is quite 
as difficult as formal drama, for it is essen- 
tial that the poet convey by suggestion a 
completely dramatic scene. Out of several 
attempts in this line, such a piece as 
“Sea-Mad,” with its moaning, _ bitter 
stanzas, may be selected by way of illus- 
tration. 


Three waves of the sea came upon the wind to 
me! 
One said: 
“Away! he is dead! 
Upen my foam I have flung his head! 
Go back to your cote, you shall never wed !— 
(Nor he!)” 


Or the shuddering, horror-filled lines in 
which a guilty conscience betrays its secret. 
Mr. Rice calls it merely, “On Ballyteigue 
3ay”; but for relentless soul-probing these 
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stanzas can match the psychological analy 
sis of Browning in his prime. 


I've heard the sea-dead three nights com 
keening 
And crying to my door, 
Why will they affright me with their threening 
Forevermore ! 
O have they no grave in the salt sea-places 
To lay them in? 
Do they know, do they know—with their cold 
dead faces !— 
Know . . . my sin? 


* * * * ok * * * 


There was just one thing to be done—to kill 
her: 
Just one—no more. 
I took the keen steel 
still her 
I counted four. 


one stroke would 


Passing on to the dramas, we come to 
the work in which Mr. Rice has shown 
most power. The dramas are four in 
number: Yolanda of Cyprus, Charles di 
Tocca, David, and A Night in Avignon. 
They are written in blank verse of a qual- 
ity unusual in contemporary poetry. In- 
deed, there are but few recent writers who 
seem to have found the secret of dramatic 
blank verse; and of that small number 
Mr. Rice is, if not the first, at least with- 
out a superior. All the elements which 
combine to make unrhymed lines satisfy- 
ing to the ear and expressive of the thought 
are found in these dramas. The subjects 
chosen call for dramatic power of a high 
order, and to have fitted verse of so ex- 
cellent a kind to the. respective themes is 
for Mr. Rice a poetical triumph which 
merits all praise. 

The scenes of all the dramas are laid on 
the other side of the ocean. As intimated 
in another paragraph, Mr. Rice has been 
strongly influenced by the lands that are 
washed by the Mediterranean. In_ his 
choice of time and place he shows the 
instinct of the true artist. ‘Two dramas 
are supposed to be enacted on islands 
which have a place in classical history. 
The action of Yolanda is set in the midst 
of the soft beauties of Cyprus; while 
Charles di Tocca has the famed island of 
Leucadia for its scene. David has Pales- 
tne for a background, and A Night in 
Avignon is enacted where the loveliness 
of Southern Europe suggests the spirit of 
poetry. 

In obedience to the principles of his art, 
Mr. Rice has worked out his dramas along 


the line of a single theme with one central 
character absorbing the reader's attention. 
Yolanda, torn by the conflicting claims of 
her love and loyalty to Berengere, on the 
one hand, and her love for Amaury, to 
whom she is betrothed, on the other, is the 
center’of the play from the first act to the 
last. In Charles di Tocca, it is the duke, 
in love with the same woman as Antonio 
his son, who dominates the action to its 
tragic close. David, founded upon a 
Biblical subject, exhibits a youthful shep- 
herd, secretly anointed by the prophet 
Samuel, coming to the rescue of Israel 
and gaining a crown in fulfilment of 
Divine ordinance. Finally, in A Night in 
Avignon, it is the remorseful Petrarca 
whe attracts and holds our interest. 

Thus economizing the reader’s attention 
in the interest of the main theme, Mr. Rice 
elaborates his drama by the introduction 
of incident and subordinate characters. 
His plays are careful studies in construc- 
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tive unity; each part has its function, and 
nothing is permitted to mar the progress 
of dramatic evolution. Mr. Rice does not 
deal arbitrarily with his plots. The very 
inevitableness of the ending shows how 
firm and fine is his dramatic art- 

Of the four dramas, perhaps Yolanda 
of Cyprus is the best. David is greater 
in majestic utterance; Charles di Tocca 
burns with a mightier flame; and for sheer 
poetic inspiration, 4 Night in Avignon 
gives place to no cther work of Mr. Rice. 
But in the finished conception of character, 
in consistent evolution of plot, in appro- 
priateness of dialog, in the varied music 
of its verse, the play first named will im- 
press many readers with its superiority. 
Nowhere has its author exceeded the 
dramatic intensity of the last act, where 
Perengere, lying on her bier in the dim 
chapel of the Magdalen, gasps out her 
guilt and absolves Yolanda in two em- 
phatic lines: 


Christ save me Christ! 


Yolanda’s innocent, and I twas I. 


Nor does any of the other dramas con- 
tain verses more charming in their perfect 
melody than these: 

Sweet as the roses of Damascus crusht, 

Your silence is! and sweeter than the dream 

Of April nightinga'e on Troados, 

Or gushing by the springs of Chitria, 

Your every word of love! 

It has been possible only to outline 
within the space of this article a few im- 
pressions of Mr. Rice’s work. Each one 
of his dramas is worthy of a separate 
study. The praise that has been given this 
remarkable body of verse, however, is not 
meant to convey the idea that every line is 
perfect. Like all other poets, Mr. Rice 
sometimes misses the right word; now 
and again his pinions droop before the 
flight is finished. But, nevertheless, we 
have in him a poet who disproves the pes- 
simistic belief that poetry is not written in 
these days; a poet whose dramas and lyrics 
will endure. And so long as work of this 
fine texture shall be produced, it is fatuous 
to argue that American literature no longer 
has room for the offerings of original 
genius. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rice and Their Party in India 
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Henry Watterson 
The Greatest Living Editor of the South 


By Edwin Carlisle Litsey 


NDOUBTEDLY the greatest 
editor that the South has ever 
known, it is equally true that 
Colonel Henry Watterson is 
recognized from one seaboard 
to the other as the equal of any man who 
guides the destinies of our great dailies. 
His wit is incisive, his comprehension 
large, his acumen marvelous, and his polit 
ical judgment far-seeing. He is scholar, 
statesman, journalist, editor, orator, 
thinker, author—one could almost exhaust 
definitive words in rounding out the com- 
plex character of the man. Above all, he 
is an old-time Kentucky gentleman ; rever- 
encing the sex to which his mother be- 
longed, unafraid of his native beverage, 
and enjoying a horse-race with the keenest 
zest. From his early manhood he has 
known intimately the great men of his 
country, especially in political life, and he 
has always exerted an influence in national 
affairs. He has been one of the most 
prominent figures in the Democratic party 
throughout his life; and when he thought 
his compatriots were pursuing false gods 
he stood firm, swinging the tremendous 
prestige of the “Courier-Journal” in the 
opposite direction. To-day, though far 
past the prime of life, he is actively en- 
gaged in conducting his great paper. and 
the hand which still grasps the helin is 
far from infirm. Pungent and timely edi- 
torials still flow from his pen, and _ his 
Writings are characterized by that absolute 
fearlessness which in times not so far past 
brought forth a storm of comment from 
the contemporary press of the country. 
Henry Watterson was born in Washing- 
ton City on the sixteenth of February, 
1840. His father was the Hon. Harvey 
M. Watterson, who, two years before the 
birth of his son, had been elected to Con- 
gress as the youngest member of the 
House. He succeeded James K. Polk, 
tenth President of the United States, as 
Representative from Tennessee. During 
the score of years following the birth of 
Henry, Harvey Watterson was conspicu- 
ous in public life, and the natural sequence 


was that Henry spent the greater part of 
his time in Washington City, meeting and 
becoming intimate with the prominent men 
of that period, and taking the greatest 
interest in the operations of the Govern- 
ment. 

The education of young Watterson was 
attained largely through private tutors, 


Colonel Watterson 
As he looked at the time of the Civil War 


owing to a grave defect of vision. In 
spite of this, he studied four years at the 
Academy of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia, which was presided over 
at the time by the eminent Dr. George 
Emlen Hare. Here the student displayed 
unusual ability. It is not generally known, 
perhaps, that Watterson had strong in- 
clinations toward music. But it is true 
that he early developed remarkable talent 
in this direction, which in all probability 
would have resulted in permanent achieve- 
ment had not an untimely accident de- 
prived him of the full use of his left hand. 
So his musical career was cut short in its 
inception. 
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Colonel Watterson at Home 
In Louisville, Kentucky 


In 1861, the opening of the Civil War 
found young Watterson actively engaged 
in journalistic work in the national capi- 
tal, serving with the “Democratic Review” 
and the “States.” In common with his 
father, he was strongly opposed to seces- 
sion, but when the crisis came he returned 
to his home in Tennessee, and enlisted in 
the Confederate army. During the next 
four years he served in many capacities. 
He was at one time an aid to General For- 
rest in the cavalry service, and later be- 
came attached to the staff of Bishop- 
General Polk. In the Johnston-Sherman 
campaign he acted as Chief of Scouts for 
the army. His military life was broken 
into October, 1862, when he established a 
semi-inilitary daily newspaper at Chatta- 
nooga, called “The Rebel.” This.was an 
instantaneous and great success, brought 
about, no doubt, by the brilliant and novel 
methods of its young editor. ‘The 
Rebel” was discontinued shortly after the 
fall of Chattanooga, and in September, 


1863, Mr. Watterson resumed his military 
service. 

When the war ended he engaged in jour 
nalism in Nashville for a while, but in the 
winter of 1867-8 a tide came in his affairs 
which he took at the flood, and the world 
knows the results. He received and a 
cepted an offer from the “Louisville Jour 
nal” Company, by which he became ownet 
of one-third of the capital stock, so he 
moved forthwith to Louisville, where ht 
has lived ever since. His first step wa 
to negotiate a consolidation of the Louis 
ville papers, including the “Journal” the 
“Courier” and the “Democrat.” This plat 
was successfully carried out, and the firs 
issue of the “Courier-Journal,” which te 
day is recognized as the South's leading 
newspaper, appeared November 8, 1868. 

For almost forty years unbroken pros 
perity has attended this venture. Th 
paper which was the outcome of this com 
bination has never had a rival in its se 
tion. Prior to the consolidation met 
tioned, Mr. Watterson had succeedeé 
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George D. Prentice as editor of the Louis- 
ville “Journal,” but Mr. Prentice was re- 
tained upon the “Courier-Journal,” and 
while he lived Mr. Watterson, by choice, 
remained in the background. But when 
Mr. Prentice died in 1870, Watterson 
came forward and took the reins. He 
assumed the leadership of the liberal and 
progressive elements which circumstances 
had placed in his hands, and after a strug- 
gle of five or six years, in which the reac- 
tionists were stubborn and bitter, the pri- 
macy which has since been conceded him 
was admitted by all parties in Kentucky, 
of which he has often been styled the 
“Dictator,” and “The Uncrowned King.” 

On all the great questions which have 
divided the Democratic party the last thirty 
years, the results have vindicated Mr. 
Watterson’s wisdom, though he was more 
often far in advance of his party. He 
stood for national fellowship almost alone 
against radicalism, North and South. He 
stood for honest money and the national 
credit when his party was almost one for 
irredeemable paper currency. From the 
outset he led the cause of Free Trade, 
coining the battle-cry “A Tariff for Rev- 
enue Only.” He has had a powerful in- 
fluence in shaping the platforms of the 
Democratic party from 1872 to the present 
time. In the National Convention of 1892 
he reversed the report of the Platform 
Committee, adopted in committee by an 
almost unanimous vote, securing in oppo- 
sition to the report of the Committee a 
vote of two to one in the Convention. In 
1896, foreseeing the adoption of the dec- 
laration in the Chicago platform, he de- 
lined to take part in the Convention and 
refused to accept the platform. He sup- 
ported instead the Sound Money Demo- 
cratic movement as a protest against what 
he considered the radical measures of the 
regular organization. 

It is a fact worthy of note that Mr. 
Watterson has constantly declined office. 
At the earnest solicitation of Mr. Tilden, 
with whom he was closely associated, he 
accepted a seat in Congress during the 
crisis of 1876-7, but refused to be re- 
elected. He was made a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, as a recog- 
nition of his position as a publicist and 
political economist, and was also a mem- 
ber of the joint Committee of Advisement 
—or Steering Committee—a body charged 


with the control of the Democratic cam- 
paign. He has regularly sat for the State 
of Kentucky at large in the National Con- 
ventions ; presided over that which nomi- 
nated Mr. Tilden in 1876, and acted as 
chairman of the Platform Committee in 
those of 1880 and 1888. The way to high 
official advancemert has been at all times 
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From a recent photograph 


open to him. But his ideas of the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of a public official 
were voiced by him in 1883, when urged 
to stand for the Senate. He said: “I shall 
stand where I am. Office is not for me. 
Beginning in slavery, to end with poverty, 
it is odious to my sense of freedom.” 

As a speaker and lecturer Mr. Watter- 
son stands among the first. As a token 
of the esteem in which he is held in this 
field, it is only necessary to recall his 
address at the dedication of the Columbian 
Exposition, when he appeared as the 
official spokesman of the Government. 

Mr. Watterson’s published works em- 
brace Oddities of Southern Life, The 
Spanish-American War and The Compro- 
mises of Life, the last volume containing 
his speeches, lectures and addresses. In 
addition to these books, he has published 
numerous tracts and pamphlets upon po- 
litical and economic subjects. 





To the Poet 


By Waldo H. Dunn 


POET, poet, 
O brother poet, 
Thy musical melody haunteth me; 
My soul responds to the soul of thee; 
My spirit soars, from the earth set free, 
Soars on and on, over land, over sea, 
To the mystical domes and towers that be 
Forever bright through Eternity. 
O poet, poet, 
© brother poet, 
Thy musical melody haunteth me. 


O poet, poet, 

© brother poet, 
From what far source comes thy charméd song, 
With its power to move all the worldly throng, 
With its strength to conquer the might of wrong, 
With its life that lasts though the years be long ?>— 
And the length of the days of the years is strong, 
And gathers in strength as the days troop along. 

O poet, poet, 

O brother poet, 
From what far source comes thy charméd song? 


O poet, poet, 

O brother poet, 
To thee has been given the gift of gifts: 
Where the light of the golden sun-beam shifts 
O’er the fleecy edges of vast cloud-drifts, 
Or shines with glory through broken rifts, 
All powdered with gold which Nature sifts. 
You fashion thy song, and the song uplifts. 

O poet, poet, 

O brother poet, 
To thee has been given the gift of gifts. 


O poet, pcet, 

© brother poet, 
The soul of thy song is dear to me; 
Dearer than fruit of Hesperian tree: 
And though far more worth, it floateth free ;— 
Oh, would that more mortals could hear and see 
Thy mystical harp, and the light ’round thee 
And the golden crown of Eternity. 

O poet, poet, 

O brother poet, 
The soul of thy song is dear to me. 
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A New Theater or a National Theater? 
By Montrose J. Moses 


ERETOFORE, everything that 

has been written about the 

need for a New or a National 

Theater in America has been 

of a speculative character. 
Even the excellent book by Mr. Archer and 
Mr. Barker, dealing with the conditions for 
endowment as they exist in London, is of 
a purely chimerical—though serviceable 
and suggestive—nature. 

But now we are actually to have a 
theater in the flesh, so to speak, one worked 
on principles far different from the com- 
mercial theater, one raised during its initial 
period far beyond the need for financial 
worry, one that is not only wished for 
but that actually is, since a substantial 
building attests its presence. The question 
is not—will the New Theater succeed ?— 
but—what chance has the new idea for 
success under present theatrical conditions ? 
For it must not be denied that the elements 
of success for any movement pointing to 
the betterment of a national art and of a 
National or New Theater, not only must 
not, hut cannot, be kept aloof from the 
theatrical conditions as they exist. No 
art given over to a dilettante movement, 
no art separated from the civic life of 
a people and set up within the minds of a 
iew individuals intent on improving the 
drama according to their personal tastes or 
according to a tradition foreign to the 
country in which the theater is to exist, 
may ever hope for an appeal wide enough 
to affect national taste. 

Let us look carefully into the subject, 
and try to reach some conclusion as to 
what the ultimate aim of a New Theater 
is, and what its ultimate influence should 
be. If, as the promoters of every New 
Theater scheme claim, it is not the object 
of the directors to antagonize the com- 
mercial theater ; if—as is “emphatically de- 
clared—they do not intend to appeal to 
the few, but to reach the masses; if—as 
they further assert—they are to have noth- 
ing to do with snobbishness, even though 
their endowment or their subsidy or their 
income—call it by any name you please 
comes from millionaire sources, then what 
is their intent? Are they to force the 


public to take what is caviare, or are they 
to appeal to the public taste as the com- 
mercial manager has made it? It would 
seem that, apart from the mere organiza- 
tion of the theater idea, per se, which 
includes all the details so graphically out- 
lined by Mr. Archer in his Scheme and 
Estimates for a National Theater, the 
chief concern of any new movement 
toward the betterment of theatrical condi- 
tions would be in organizing a public suf- 
ficiently strong to assure the independent 
existence of a National or a New Theater, 
which, having been founded upon endow- 
ment or subsidy, is now self-supporting 
through the suffrage of the people. 

The New Theater erected on Central 
Park West and Sixty-second Street, in 
New York City, strange to say, is neither 
an endowed nor a subsidized theater. It 
has been erected by a group of wealthy 
men, who have invested their money in the 
scheme with no idea of receiving or of 
claiming any returns on their investments 
other than privileges they may obtain 
within the theater during its active season. 
Whatever profits accrue—and it is not to 
be expected that there will be any profits 
for at least three years—will be handed 
over to the Theater as new capital. 

Nor can we call the Theater as outlined 
for New York a National Theater, inas- 
much as American theatrical art is too 
closely allied with English art to ignore 
the English dramatist. Therefore, the 
name, New Theater, while non-committal, 
is satisfactory, although a Repertory, 
Theater might have been better. But the 
name is the least important matter to 
worry over. The idea and the spirit behind 
the organization are of most concern. 

Some years ago, in discussing the mis- 
sion of the modern magazine, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott asserted that it was doing as much 
as any other factor toward deprovincialis- 
ing America. But he did not mention 
among the institutional forces of modern 
life the important position occupied by the 
theater, a position consequent upon an 
increase in theatrical territory and upon 
an undermining of the Puritanical preju- 


dice against the theater as a den of iniquity. 
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There are over three thousand recognized 
houses of amusement in this country, a 
large proportion of them in small towns 
along the railroad lines which connect the 
chief theatrical centers. The power of the 
theater syndicate rests, not so much in 
the fact that it controls the playhouses 
in the important cities, as that it controls 
the theaters in the small towns leading to 
those cities. Many companies can only 
afford to go from center to center because 
of the profits obtained from one-night 
stands on the road. Therefore, by a grad- 
ual concentration of power, the Trust has 
been able to assume dictatorial sway 
throughout the United States. 

Thus, a few men known as the The- 
atrical Trust have brought upon them- 
selves a moral obligation which conflicts 
with their organized business principles. 
The ethical responsibility of catering to 
the amusement interests of a public seems 
incompatible with the usual theatrical idea 
of drama as a commodity. In the eyes 
of business, art is experimental, financial 
returns on investment an actuality. The 
commercial tone in drama has resulted in 
three dangers characteristic of trust ideas. 
First, until recently it has very largely dis- 
couraged home production by bringing to 
America foreign plays, already proven and 
already advertised. Second, it has, by 
pleasing the eye, given a minimum of 
thought for the mind to feed upon. Third, 
from the standpoint of organization, it 
has, by the variety and largeness of its 
interests, lost much of the essence and con- 
centration that should mark an intelligent 
handling of the situation. On the score of 
mere mechanical technique, on the score 
of an assured system of booking, apart 
from the method and the motive, nothing 
can be gainsaid the Theatrical Trust. It 
is, however, from the abuse of the method 
and the narrowness of the motive that the 
idea of a National Theater, of a New 
Theater, or of any theater pledged to the 
high. seriousness of a dramatic art, has 
arisen. 

It is a wrong theory that one may 
divorce business from dramatic art, since 
only by the material returns is one able to 
measure the popular appeal and the popu- 
lar response. There might, at first glance, 
seem to be insuperable barriers in the way 
of the establishment of a National or even 
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of a New Theater, but this conception is 
due to a wrong idea as to the province 
of an endowed or subsidized institution 
amongst a number of theaters run strictly 
on a commercial basis. As Mr. Percy 
Mackaye has reiterated, both in speech and 
in writing, the obliteration of the com- 
mercial manager would in no way imme- 
diately alter theatrical conditions vitally, 
although it would remove what in many 
cases is a large obstacle to reform. The 
unthinking theatrical man is one with a 
surplus of business instinct and with little 
innate feeling for the product he handles, 
He is lacking in spiritual refinement; he 
underestimates—if he estimates at all—the 
spiritual and mental demands of his public. 
Once he has found “a good thing,” he is 
uot psychologist enough to understand that 
a surfeit of a particular good thing dulls 
the popular response. From this surfeit 
has grown the unfortunate condition of 
long runs, where the actor—whatever his 
ability—is allowed to work in ruts, where 
there is no shifting demand made upon his 
diversified talents, if he has any talent at 
all. The work of the American actor 
has done much for the American manager; 
it has made the best of a bad bargain; and 
in a season one is surprised to find iso- 
lated bits of acting, which, nurtured ona 
répertoire basis, would develop into some- 
thing distinctive. There is a tendency to 
establish in this country a stock system, 
somewhat different from the old-time stock 
days, yet with the fundamental idea of 
giving to the actor the asset of a réper- 
toire. But in the stock company of the 
present, which has tended to raise the 
vaudeville houses to a plane of legitimacy, 
there is an inclination to overwork the 
actor, tiring him physically and giving him 
small time for mental improvement. 
Since the announcement that New York 
was to have a New Theater, there has been 
much comment, and much adverse crit 
cism. Part of this has come from the 
quarter naturally antagonistic to a com 
petitor in the field. But granting that the 
New Theater is a success, it should not 
be regarded as a competitor—rather asa 
reénforcer; in this respect more like the 
Théatre Antoine than like the Théain 
Francaise. Suspicion has been thrown 
upon the idea of a New Theater becaus 
of its “aristocratic” origins, because of its 
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conservative method of repeated changes 
of bill, because of its affiliation with the 
Metropolitan Opera House—from which 
source two nights of the week it is to draw 
material for light opera, and finally— 
because one of its executive staff is closely 
connected with a new theatrical trust or 
booking concern, as potent throughout the 
country as the original much-dreaded close 
corporation. 

Yet each of these points may be satis- 
factorily disposed of. The theater has 
been placed upon a basis independent of 
the coterie from which it has received 
its original subsidy. The only point thus 
far to be deplored is the absolute aloof- 
ness of the New Theater from any art 
organizations that might have or should 
have an interest in the higher efforts of 
drama. “When there was a movement on 
foot several years ago to establish a 
National Art Theater Society, however 
wild and unpractical the ideas behind it, 
there was a definite determination to in- 
corporate within itself the energy of out- 
side institutions. Upon its board of 
directors there were to have been repre- 
sentatives from the American Dramatists’ 
Club, Columbia University, the Federated 
Arts Society, the Authors’ Club, even the 
Bar Association and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Either the New Theater is depend- 
ing, during its initial period, upon the ex- 
perience of its executive force, or it has 
thought best to keep to itself the personnel 
and policy of its board. At the present, 
outside inference as to the unwisdom of 
such a secret policy may only be based on 
the confessed fact that in the selection of 
its first twelve plays, to be given during the 
first year, the New Theater has not 
secured from any prominent American 
dramatist much encouragement. This 
may be because of two reasons: first, the 
American dramatist may wish to see how 
the venture is to succeed before becoming 
identified with it; and second, the Ameri- 
can dramatist may have to protect his in- 
come, based on his royalties, inasmuch as 
his play, as accepted by the New Theater, 
would probably run no more than thirty 
or forty times during a season, whereas the 
commercial manager would assure him an 
uninterrupted run of one hundred and 
forty or one hundred and fifty nights. But 
in his antagonism, if it may be so called, 


the manager or the dramatist loses sight 
of the avowed intention of the New The- 
ater, as well as of any National Theater, 
however intimately or remotely founded 
upon the policy of the Thédtre Francaise 
—which is that, in a sense, the New 
Theater will be an advance agent for 
popular successes; once given their 
premicre on the boards of the New 
Theater, these may be offered to the 
manager for regular booking on the road. 

There is likewise little ground for sus- 
picion that the New Theater is starting out 
with the idea that it will depend on any 
“trust” forces outside of itself for its policy 
or for its special attraction. Many people 
have boasted that the New Theater is only 
the future home for the Metropolitan 
Opera House, a boast by no means dis- 
pelled by its present connection with the 
Opera House itself. The introduction of 
light opera in a home principally dedicated 
to drama is perhaps unfortunate ; one may 
read into such a move the demand of the 
“aristocratic” class which the public most 
fears and dislikes, a demand all the more 
ominous because of the fact that prices 
are to be raised on those particular nights, 
removing art as far from the people as it 
ever has been at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The New Theater has yet to give 
satisfactory reasons for this. But there 
is, on the other hand, no legitimate basis 
for mistrust of the New Theater because 
its board of directors saw fit to appoint a 
member of the established theatrical sys- 
tem as an officer in the new institution. 
This was done purely because that member 
could bring his force of experience to an 
executive staff, which, while it may be 
marked with intelligent understanding of 
drama as a closet product or as an art 
form which is subject to criticism, is like- 
wise called upon to deal with drama in the 
concrete, to exercise the elements of selec- 
tion, expenditure and publicity for its dis- 
semination through proper channels. 

If the New Theater sees fit to enlist the 
service of actors who are at the present 
time under the individual management of 
this member of their board, they have a 
perfect right to do so; in fact, apart from 
their regular company—which will number 
at least forty and should number as many 
as sixty—it is to be expected that they will 
reach out for talent already recognized, 
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besides encouraging and developing talent 
which is latent. It is not wise that subtle 
roles, requiring vast stage experience, 
should be handed over to those who look 
toward the New Theater for training. 
When the occasion demands, the New 
Theater has a right to invite Miss Marlowe 
or Mr. Sothern or Mr. Beerbohm Tree or 
Mr. Forbes Robertson to play a limited 
engagement within its walls, engagements 
for particular réles. What the New The- 
ater has no right to do is to take the 
“star’s” company as well as the “star.” The 
theater-goer will therefore see that in a 
way the New Theater returns to the old 
system of stock companies, before the days 
of extensive traveling, when the only one 
to go from place to place was the star him- 
self, each house furnishing him with its 
particular and regular support. 

It was the general belief some years 
ago, when the scheme for a National 
Theater was agitated in this country, that 
there would be no reason why, as soon as 
the sentiment was thoroughly grounded, 
the plans should not be put into execution, 
as the practical outcome of a sane ideal- 
ism, one which, knowing the limits of an 
art and realizing the differences between 
dramaturgy and literature, seeks for a 
balance between the two. We are now 
in a position to reverse the order of reason- 
ing; being assured of the building, are we 
sure that the sentiment for a National 
Theater is ripe? Has the New Theater 
been established on the supposition that 
there is a public, cther than a subscription 
public, to fill its floor and galleries? The 
university spirit might supp!y it with an 
audience of literary tasters, but the aver- 
age theater-going public is one that, as a 
rule, refuses to be bored. ‘Therefore, the 
New Theater is confronted with the cor- 
related difficulties of having to select a 
répertoire for a public which it has to 
train. If it goes far beyond that all- 
important aim, then it lifts itself out of 
immediate public influence, and serves only 
as an example of what may be, after an- 
other institution has educated public taste 
to receive it. In other words, the New 
Theater must not measure its répertoire by 
the demands of the nouveau riche taste, 
but by those democratic interests which 
may not be subtle but which are usually 


strong and fundamental. 


It is always well to bear in mind the 
purposes of a National Theater: a home 
where dramatic art may be encouraged in 
an ideal building, where a répertoire of 
dignified and permanent worth may be fos- 
tered, where the American play may be 
encouraged, where a standard of pronun- 
ciation may be adopted, a conservatory 
established for the education of the actor, 
and a dramatic library founded for those 
volumes which are now being scattered 
over a widespread area. We have the 
building in New York City, New York 
being considered the commercial center of 
the New World, even though some might 
doubt its claim to being the art center. 
But one cannot take from New York the 
fact that it is the most cosmopolitan city 
in the Union, and that, for this reason, 
more people of the different sections would 
have an opportunity of passing through 
the doors of a New Theater there than 
anywhere else. Still, if the organization 
as planned is a success during its first year, 
even then will it be acknowledged as the 
center of dramatic art in this country? I 
do not see why it should seek to claim that 
distinction, although undoubtedly to it 
would belong the credit of first encourag- 
ing the art theater movement in the 
United States. One might therefore 
readily conclude that if the New Theater 
is a success from the artistic and financial 
standpoints—in other words, from the 
standpoint of its organization—similar 
theaters in the large cities of the country, 
at first Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Denver and San Francisco, would 
hasten, through public spirit as well as 
through the assurance of good business 
and civic necessity, to erect New Theaters 
of their own. So that gradually, with the 
affiliation of this chain of theaters, there 
would become established a line of stock 
companies from ocean to ocean, as potent 
for good as the Trust has heretofore been 
for evil. 

The New Theater as a building is an 
established fact. Its enemies have criti- 
cized it as being too large for ordinary 
comedy—for the presentation of such 
costume plays as Trelawny of the Wells, 
for example. But on entering the audi- 
torium one will not find it to be any deeper 
than the average New York playhouse, 
although its width might exceed that of the 
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Lyric Theater. The architects who planned 
the structure have departed from the 
horseshoe idea of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and have arranged the orchestra 
chairs in a fan-shaped design. No doubt 
a play that, by its very character, is so fine 
in its detail as to require a close view, 
would lose much of its atmospheric sharp- 
ness by being diffused over a large area; 
and, besides, one must remember Dion 
Boucicault’s stricture—that there is a 
limit to the size of an audience, beyond 
which limit it is hard for an actor or a 
play to hold attention. One would not 
think of presenting Ibsen’s A Doll’s House 
on the Hippodrome stage; but it is absurd 
to say that the New Theater could not 
present Trelawny of the Wells on its stage 
—which does not mean that this play 
vould not be much better for a smaller 
stage. But the cry against the oversize of 
the auditorium in the New Theater is not 
justified. 

Keen interest is concentrated on Sixty- 
second Street and Central Park West in 
New York City. An amusing theatrical 
problem is whirling around that section, 
for it is rumored that Oscar Hammer- 
stein—one of the doubters of the New 
Theater idea—is seeking a site for his new 
Opera House, to be near what he believes 
will be the future home of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. This is simply rumor, 
which is interesting, though not tremen- 
dously significant to the present question. 
What we are concerned about is whether 
this building, with its well planned foyer 
and vestibule and staircases, with its 
sculptures and paintings and withdrawing- 
rooms, and all those creature comforts that 


modern architecture has devised, will give 
us during the first year of its existence a 
répertoire to satisfy the masses rather 
than to satisfy its subscription-holders ; 
whether such a répertoire will—apart from 
its Shakespearean revivals—be sufficiently 
strong to show the commercial manager 
that it pays to present dramas of true 
worth, and to make the manager question 
the value of his play—more commodity 
than art; whether, again, this répertoire 
will afford any new incentive to the play- 
wright, or infuse into the general theatrical 
situation any assurance that good dramatic 
art is only that art which is supported 
through the suffrage of the people. 

The New. Theater cannot—nor does it 
wish to, according to its announcement— 
escape the moral accountability to the 
nation, if its influence is wide, or to the 
city, if its influence is purely local. What 
we must do at the present time is to lend 
every encouragement to an idea founded 
upon such an excellent impulse as that 
back of the New Theater. No matter 
what our doubts may be, no matter what 
our opinions may be regarding the found- 
ing of a National Theater, we can but 
hope for the best. After a year, we may 
ask: Has your institution, in its répertoire 
and in its acting made any artistic impress 
upon the theatrical situation? In four 
years, we may ask the New Theater: Does 
good dramatic art—as you define it—pay? 
If it does not, then we have the right to 
question whether the New Theater has 
been presenting good dramatic art, by 
which we mean high art for the greatest 
numbers. 
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The River Avon, Bath 


Bath and Its Pageant 


By Anne Magnus Earle 


T is surely fitting that this charming 
city, bearing for centuries the proud 
title, the “Queen of West England,” 
more rich in literary and _ historic 
associations than any save London, 

should have its Pageant—dating as it does 
from early British and Roman times. And 
so the nineteenth of July fortunately dawns 
with sun and blue skies, rare events in 
this showery summer of nineteen hundred 
and nine. 

A beautiful glade in Victoria Park has 
been chosen as the arena; it is too vast to 
be called a stage, but as more than four 
thousand take part in the Pageant a large 
space is necessary. 

The first Episode takes place in the days 
of the Romans. Here are _ wealthy 
Romans, well and ill, in litters and on 
foot ; here are British peasants, grumbling 
at the Roman law and shaking their heads 
over the unnatural Roman habit of bath- 


g; here are Greek traders and other 
rogues; and here, tramping stoutly up 
from the far distance, comes part of the 
Twentieth Legion, chanting its fine war 
song, as it follows its majestic standard 
bearer. The next two Episodes are among 
the three which desert the subject of the 
baths. The second shows a dramatic 
scene in which, standing on the steps of 
the Christian church, once the temple of 
Sul Minerva, the wife of Farinmael, King 
of Akeman, hears the news of his defeat 
by Ceawlin, the invading Saxon, and stabs 
herself on the conqueror’s entrance. Her 
old priest's dream of a united Britain 
leads naturally to the third Episode, the 
coronation of Edgar, first King of all Eng- 
land, by Dunstan, in A. D. 973. Edgar 
and his very handsome Queen, El frida, are 
probably too young in appearance for his- 
torical accuracy, but no one would quarrel 
with that; and this Episode in which both 
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King and Queen are crowned and 
anointed by the great prelate, himself 
a native of the county in which the cere- 
mony was enacted, is one of the most gor- 
geous in the Pageant. From Edgar we 


The Abbey Tower and the Roman Bath 


leap the centuries to Henry VII, who, 
clad in dazzling gold armor, is welcomed 
by Bishop Oliver King. The story of 
Bishop King’s dream—signifying that the 
King should restore the ruined Abbey 
church of SS. Peter and Paul—is known 
to many from the carving on the west 
front of the church, which Henry VII 
helped to rebuild, and it appropriately 
forms the subject of this Episode. 

And now we come to the most lavish 
of all these lavish displays, the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth. The eye can hardly 
take in all that is going on—the popular 
merrymaking, the Maypole dancing, the 
country dances, the hobby-horses, the pil- 
lory, the Mayor’s procession. The whole 
wide ground is alive with people and 


crammed with action of many kinds. But 
the moment comes when we find a central 
point, the procession in the midst of which 
rides the Queen in a white dress, on a 
white horse, under a white canopy. When 
she reaches the center of the ground the 
usual compliments are paid, and then 
comes the “Masque of Prince Bladud,” 
written, we are to understand, by Shake- 
speare, who, with Raleigh, Burleigh and 
others, must on no account be omitted 
from any reconstruction of a progress of 
Queen Elizabeth. The masque teils, with 
honest humor, the story of the discovery 
of the Bath waters by Bladud, who was 





Victoria Park, Bath 


cured by them of the leprosy which had 
degraded him from prince to swineherd. 
The amateur of Pageants must always ad- 
mire the ability which can drill these 
masses of human beings; nothing but 
genius can have drilled Prince Bladud’s 
pigs. Or has the patriotic spirit of the 
eccasion passed into them also? They fol- 
lowed the appointed path swiftly, obedi- 
ently, loyally, without a trace of piggish 
self-assertion; and thanks to them and to 





94 


the drollery of Bladud, the masque was 
perhaps the most successful feature of a 
very brilliant Episode. 

But the sensation of the Pageant was 
yet to come in the Battle of Lansdown, 
July 6, 1643, in which, after swaying for- 
tunes, Sir Bevil Grenville led his Cornish 
pikemen to victory over Waller’s Parlia- 
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the distance is especially effective; the fir- 
ing and cavalry charging are persuasively 
actual; and it is hard to say which is the 
more moving, the final rush of the white. 
clad Cornishmen, with their huge pikes, 
which carries the Parliamentary breast- 
works, or their slow departure, with pikes 
reversed, behind the body of their leader, 


Mes. Katrina Trask 


Who wrote the Peace Hymn for the Bath Pageant. Mrs. Trask is 
the author of King Arthur's Jewel 


Copyright, 1909, by Gustave Lorey 


mentarians, and fell mortally wounded. 
This Episode has been carefully recon- 
structed by Captain C. B. Prowse, and is 
by far the best mimic battle we have yet 
seen. Making allowances for all the diffi- 
culties, the action is almost completely 


clear. The maneuvering of the troops in 


With the last two Episodes we are it 
Bath at her most famous periods. Beat 
Nash and Ralph Allen welcome the Duk 
of Cumberland and Princess Amelia, bi 
sister ; and nearly three-quarters of a cet 
tury later, Queen Charlotte comes to tak 
a cure, and we are then free to turn ow 
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attention to the beautiful clothes which 
the performers wear, many of them 
dresses actually worn in the reign of Beau 
Nash by their ancestors and taken from 
family chests and lavender-scented draw- 
ers for the occasion. ‘Then there is an 
enormous and admirably managed minuet 
to admire; there are singing and music, 
and there is a fine display of color and 
movement round the flower-clad, dancing 
fountains. And since Bath played a 
large part, not only in the lives of many 
authors, but in their works, it was a happy 
idea to follow the last episode with a 
parade of authors, from Adelard, or 
Athelard, the monkish translator of Eu- 
clid, down to Charles Dickens, the writers 
of fiction among them being accompanied 
by those of their characters who were con- 
nected with Bath. 

This brings us to the Finale, a broadly 
conceived and elaborately executed cere- 
mony, in which “the Ladye Bath” receives 
the homage of her daughter-cities in 
Canada and the United States. The words 


of this Episode have been written by an 
American lady, Mrs. Katrina Trask, and 
much care has been spent in making this 
a great spectacle. It includes the singing 
of the Canadian anthem, “O, Canada,” 
followed by a brilliant procession com- 
posed of the representatives from the 
United States, in beautiful costumes of 
blue and silver, attended by numerous 
pages who pass up to the temple steps 
to be received by Ladye Bath with out- 
stretched arms, the bands meanwhile play- 
ing “The Star Spangled Banner.” This 
incident was received with great enthu- 
siasm and applause from the actors and 
the huge audience. 

Then to the strains of “O God, our Help 
in Ages Past” all the performers march 
across the arena, and thus ends the 
Pageant. 

It was a most beautiful and inspiring 
spectacle, a series of pictures that will 
haunt the memory and enrich the imagina- 
tion of each one who was _ fortunate 
enough to witness it. 


My Book and I 


By J. Richie Schultz 


7 HE tempest roars, 
And black the sky ; 


But warm indoors, 
My book and I. 


Tho’ chill the blast, 
The wild winds cry, 

Tho’ rain falls fast, 
My book have I. 


Away with care! 


No tear nor sigh, 


We brave despair, 


My book and I. 


Tho’ days be drear, 
Tho’ woes be nigh, 


Now all is cheer— 
My book have I. 





“The Man Without a Country” 


A Curious Incident Concerning the Story, as Repeated by the Late Dr. Hale 


By Joseph 


OME years ago while riding on a 
steamer with Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, he told me some hitherto 
unpublished incidents concerning 
the story which first made him 

famous. The Man Without a Country 
was Dr. Hale’s contribution to the Union 
cause in the Vallandigham-Van Brough 
campaign in Ohio. If Vallandigham had 
been able to carry Ohio for the governor- 
ship the Union would have been at an 
end. Every effort was put forth to elect 
Van Brough. Speakers and money were in 
demand and, as Dr. Hale had no money, 
he offered to write a story, and The Man 
Without a Country was the result. Un- 
fortunately it was not published in time to 
affect the campaign ; as it happened it was 
not needed. As I was born and reared in 
the Copperhead country of Ohio and my 
father was a Union man, Dr. Hale's ac- 
count interested me, and he gave a number 
of interesting incidents in connection with 
that campaign which need not be men- 
tioned here. Then he went on to tell of 
a curious experience with the famous 
story, and I relate it as nearly as possible 
in his own words: 


Some years ago I was much astonished to 
receive by the hand of a- friend a copy of an 
American magazine containing “The Man 
Without a Country” without either credit to me 
or to “The Atlantic Monthly.” That was bail 
enough. But what infuriated me was that every 
sentence in the story had been butchered. Not 
one of them was changed in meaning, but all 


M. Rogers 


were curiously metamorphosed, to the great loss 
of literary style. 

I sat down and wrote a rather caustic letter 
to the editor, saying that although I had never 
head of his magazine, yet it seemed amazing 
to me that my story should not only be stolen 
but mutilated in a way that was certainly heart- 
breaking, as I looked upon it as one of my 
favorite children. I expected that this letter 
would make the editor apologize in most humble 
fashion. I was the most surprised man in 
America when I got the reply. In the first 
place, the editor informed me that he had never 
heard of me (which made me wince) and was 
surprised that I had never heard of his maga- 
zine which had a larger circulation than any 
other magazine in the country. (I discovered 
later that this was a fact, although it occupied 
its own niche and was not generally known in 
literary circles). Then the editor went on to 
explain. The story had been discovered ina 
German magazine and the editor did not know 
that it was written by an American, as no credit 
was given. (In truth the story was first pub- 
lished anonymously). The editor of the offend- 
ing magazine had secured a translation of it 
from German into English and had acted wholly 
in good faith. 

This explained those curious changes in the 
text as it had passed from English into German 
and then back into English. As I thought my 
ignorance of the existence of the most widely 
circulated magazine in America was as discred- 
itable as his ignorance of me and my story, ! 
let the matter rest there. 


This is written on Flag Day. Turning 
to the story itself for some data, I note 
the words which Philip Nolan spoke to 
Ingham after the capture of the slaver. 
They or their essence ought to be in every 
school reader in the country, and in bronz 
cn every patriotic monument. 
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The October Insert 
HE color insert for October is 
a reproduction of John W. 
Alexander’s portrait of Walt 
Whitman. Mr. Alexander 
has portrayed the American 
poet in his most appealing aspect, as a lov- 
able patriarch, dignified but winning, 
majestic but gentle. Whether or not we 
stand with the Whitmanites in proclaiming 
Walt Whitman as the greatest of Ameri- 
can poets, we must admit him to have pos- 
sessed certain characteristics that demand 
serious attention, and the recent biography, 
prepared by the late Professor Carpenter, 
has helped us greatly to a sane, unpreju- 
diced view. “He was,” as Mr. Carpenter 
has put it, “the first and most notable of 
those who, in the nineteenth century, 
preached the vision of the world as love 
and comradeship.” 


A Successful Dramatist 


Mr. John Galsworthy, author of The 
Country House, A Man of Property and 
other first-class novels, has also distin- 
guished himself as a dramatist of rare 
powers. He has had three plays produced 
in England, The Silver Box, Strife and 
Joy, and critics are giving him a serious 
consideration that is not falling to the lot 
of many contemporary dramatists. 


‘Macbeth ’’ at the Maeterlinck Home 


During the last week in August Madame 
and Monsieur Maeterlinck gave a unique 
entertainment at their home in the Abbey 
of Saint-Wandrille. | Madame Maeter- 
linck was Georgette Leblanc, the popular 
actress, before her marriage, and the 
entertainment is doubtless of her con- 
ceiving. A single evening will be given 
to a realistic presentation of Shakespeare's 
Macbeth. The king and his followers will 
ride into the court; the banquet will be 


held in the great hall; the ghost will appear 
in the galleries of the cloisters, and the 
witches will dance among the ferns. In 
every detail the costumes of the time of 
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Walt Whitman as Falstaff 


After a caricature by Snow. Photograph by 
Joseph W. Pearce 


Courtesy of ‘Current Literature” 
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Macbeth will be employed, and only those 
in costume will appear among the scenes. 
Spectators will follow participants from 
one scene to the next, unless they, too, 
adopt the prescribed costume, in which 
case they will become the veritable guests 
of Macbeth. The greatest artists from the 
Parisian theaters will assume the principal 
roles, but no names will be announced till 
after the performance is over. 


Arthur Goodrich 

Arthur Goodrich is a writer not so well 
known, though he has done several good 
books, the latest being The Lady without 
Jewels, reviewed in the August number. 
Mr. Goodrich comes from Connecticut, his 
home being at Middletown, but he has lived 
in the West and has gone to college there, 
while he has also served in an editorial 
capacity with several New York magazine 


Margaret E. Sangster 


From a recent photograph 


Mrs. Sangster will have a new book this fall 


The price of admission to the presenta- 
tion will be two hundred francs, or forty 
dollars, and the proceeds will be given to 
the Central Office of Charity. Madame 
Maeterlinck will, of course, impersonate 
Lady Macbeth, and the whole performance 
promises to be most interesting. 


houses. He is something of a singer, and 
is interested in business projects, so that he 
is kept fairly busy. His wife is an artist. 


A Correction 
In the July number we credited a quo- 
tation on “The Needs of the Poet” to “The 
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Dial.” Mr. Paul Elmer More has been 
kind enough to call our attention to the 


fact, and we take this opportunity of ex- 


King Solomon of Kentucky 


From a painting by General Samuel W. Price, done 
in 1850. The negro immortalized in 
James Lane Allen's story 


pressing our regret to “The Nation,” the 
paper from which the paragraph was 
copied. 





The Author of ‘‘ The Winning Chance ”’ 

Elizabeth Dejeans is the nom de plume 
of a Southern lady whose book, The Win- 
ning Chance, is proving popular. Mrs. 
Dejeans lives in Los Angeles, has traveled 
extensively, and is a cousin of Susan 
Warner and a distant connection of Horace 
Scudder, the historian. 


Rose Cecil O’Neil 

Rose Cecil O'Neil (Mrs. Harry Leon 
Wilson) spends much of her time on a 
Missouri ranch, her description of which 
runs as follows: 


My place here is called “Bonniebrook,” for 
the little stream that flows under the windows, 
is deep in the jungle. We drive fifteen miles 
from the station over a road which is probably 
the worst wn the world. The forest grows 
deeper and deeper and fairy-er as you go— 
then at last there ts the rambling house hiding 
under leaves. We have had the place fifteen 
years (imy father found it by accident), and 
the enchantment only grows and grows and 
draws us back with spells and incantations. The 
neighbors are remote—mountaineers in log 
cabins, whose customs belong to the time of the 
Revolution, who are gentle and fierce and shy, 
using still certain otherwheres obsolete words, 
and singing old Scotch ballads of the days of 
Mary Stuart. Of course we have our crafty 
little ways of keeping enough of the civilized 


King Solomon's Grave 


The monument unveiled at Lexington, Kentucky, on 
September 18, 1908 
Courtesy of Edwin Carlisle Litsey 
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appurtenances of life to be comfortable—piano, 
books, pictures, and porcelain bath. That makes 
part of the fun—with the forest primeval look- 
ing in the windows. I wear Japanesey garments, 
mostly of thin silk; have lost all my hair-pins 
and am serene. Coming here after Paris or 
New York—well, can you imagine it? I can 
hardly explain the charm—the utter doffing of 
civilization. Friends from the world come, see 
it awhile, and go, leaving forever wistful 
thought behind. 


A. T. Quiller-Couch 


A. T. Quiller-Couch, whose new novel, 
True Tilda, is reviewed in this number, 


Henry Festing Jones, and Robert Greene, 
a new volume in the “Mermaid” series, 
edited by Thomas H. Dickinson. 


The Death of a New Writer 

Word comes from Covington, Tennes- 
see, that Frances Boyd Calhoun, author 
of Miss Minerva and William Green Hill, 
is dead. This little book, published but a 
short time ago, gave promise of good work 
to come. We are therefore more than 
sorry to have to chronicle the author's 
death. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cale Young Rice 


From a photograph recently taken 


was a famous athlete during his college 
course at Oxford, and stroked the univer- 
sity crew. He is an enthusiastic yachts- 
man and spends much of his time on the 
water, but most of the time he is on land 
is given to literary work. He thinks out 
his stories in the course of long walks, and 
most of his output is dictated to his wife. 
He is a slow and painstaking worker, 
rarely exceeding one thousand words a day, 
and sometimes producing less than one 
hundred and fifty. 


Seribners’ New Books 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce the 
immediate publication of 4 Rose of Savoy, 
by H. Noel Williams; Recollections of a 
Long Life, by Lord Broughton (John 
Cam Hobhouse) ; Diversions in Sicily, by 


True Carolyn Wells Fashion 

Carolyn Wells has a rather unique way 
of estimating the proper length of a manu- 
script. Some time since one of her pub- 
lishers asked her why she always sent her 
book manuscripts to them in a five-pound 
candy box. Miss Wells was very frank 
in her explanation. “Oh,” she said, “you 
see, when I feel that I am going to write 
a book, I always buy a five-pound box of 
candy and a pint of ink, and when the 
candy is all eaten and the pint of ink all 
gone, I know that the book is long enough. 


New Winston Books 

The John C. Winston Company art 
bringing out a popular history of the 
Quaker, to be called The Quaker in the 
Forum. 
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Anne Warner French 


From a new photograph. Mrs. French's new 
book is just published — Your Child and Mine 


The same firm will issue Glimpses 
Around the World through the Eyes of a 
Young American, by Grace Maxine Stein; 
and Transcontinental Sketches, by Eliza B. 
Chase. 


Ellis Parker Butler 


One of our most entertaining humorists 


A Correction 


On page 29 of our September number, 
lines 2 and 3 of Mr. J. R. Hayes’ sonnet 
should have read: 

Beneath old solitary willow trees, 
dr musing in still gardens where the bees. 


To Our Bards 


By Estelle Duclo 


A RISE! arise! ye Keepers of the Light, 
For there is need of steady hands to bear 


The sacred Torch of one whose gifts ye share ; 
Do ye forget how God came thro’ the night 
To Cedmon as he dreamed, and in His might, 
Touched those mute lips and healed a soul’s despair 
With heav’nly song, whose hallowed echoes fare 
Past centuries of cannon crash and blight ? 


The Bridge of Life resounds beneath the tread 
Of mundane millions,—fateful monotone! 
Ye fearless bards, shout ringing notes o’erhead! 
Do ye not hear the menaced structure groan? 
Your trumpet-tones shall wake the living dead, 
And halt the frenzied march to Mammon’s throne. 





A Phantasy 
By L. M. Anderson 


A S one who dreams but does not sleep, 


I walked a green and laurel grove, 


Upon the Heliconian steep 
Beneath a spell the muses wove. 
Around the fateful Hippocrene, 
Where Sappho quaffed the burning wine 
That made her song’s immortal queen, 
There danced and sang the radiant nine. 


A song of sweet and saddest thought, 
And never sung by mortal tongue ; 
A song of ail songs sadly wrought, 
That poets dying left unsung. 
A song of all things mcomplete 
That evermore are with the dead ; 
More subtly sad and cadenced sweet 
Than reedy rushes in their bed. 


Then, filled with eager longing deep, 
Like him beneath the steadfast star 
When cradled in the rude waves’ sweep, 
His yearning soul called out afar; 
And moved by awe and wonder high 

Like shepherds lone upon the plain, 
Beneath the wild Judean sky, 
I stood before the shining train. 


And there beside the font of song, 
Whence Homer drew the magic lays, 
And after him the lesser throng, 
Who wore the laurel and the bays; 
I knelt and drank of the crystal stream 
And prayed the gift my heart entreats: 
“Give me the vision and the dream 
That ravished the sad soul of Keats.” 
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The Modern Readers’ Chart 


Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 


A. D. 1700-1800 


HE eighteenth century is the 

era of the “common people.” 

Before then the story is 

almost monotonously that of 

kings and popes; of lords and 

knights; of masters in every phase; of 

servants in every guise. After both Pagan 

and Christian Renaissance had passed, 

their first, immediate effect was the de- 

velopment of the individual man and, 

therefore, this century teems with wars of 

“succession,” and it closes upon two tre- 

mendous revolutions—revolutions not in 

the old sense of men in arms against 

oppression, but revolutions in the new 

manner, that of men in arms to secure 

their freedom from even the most just and 
tolerant of kings. 

All along the line there is upheaval and 
unrest. In Italy the Great Powers meet 
and war for a foothold, but in the very 
face of their several battles the Italian 
people grow into a newly found unity that 
is the first step toward the final oneness 
which ultimately drove all the foreigners 
from the field and left the fair Peninsula 
once more mistress of herself. 

In England, when the Stuart dynasty 
Went out with the “Good Queen Anne,” 
the German house of Hanover had its 
long struggle with the “Pretenders,” and 
only the battle of Culloden, in 1746, set- 
tled the matter for all time. 

In France the gay splendor of the “Old 
Régime” faded quite away with the pres- 


tige of Louis XIV ; exhaustion from cease- 
less wars; a mountain of debt; an over- 
burdened people; a rising tide ‘of scepti- 
cism. All these foes faced Louis XV; and 
when he had lived out his contemptible 
existence; when “Pompadour” and “Du 
Barry” had helped to double the debt; 
when the “Encyclopedists” had succeeded 
in crushing a living faith, and when the 
overtaxed and underfed common man 
faced his bitterest fortune, then “the 
deluge” came and France had her bath of 
blood. Curiously enough, from some 
points of view, the first result of this vio- 
lent attempt at “Liberté, Egalité et Fra- 
ternité” was the advent of Napoleon Bona- 
parte and a new and still more arrogant 
despotism. 

Germany sees the struggles of Prussia 
and her ultimate victory. The Holy 
Roman Empire is no longer one; Austria 
and Prussia are separate kingdoms, and on 
the roll of honor there are great and in- 
spiring names. Over in Russia, too, the 
story is one of personal ambitions and 
personal conquests. Everywhere the strong 
human ego comes to the fore. Even as 
the seventeenth century saw few really 
great men and women, so the eighteenth 
shows exactly the opposite, and the heroes 
and heroines are many. 

‘rederick the Great, Peter the Great, 
Catharine the Great, Maria Theresa (often 
called the Great Empress), Louis le Grand 
dying out, and Napoleon Bonaparte coming 
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in; for better or for worse, the strong in- 
dividual was again to the fore. 

But it was not among the sovereigns, in 
a last count, that the strongest and greatest 
work was done. It was actually the cen- 
tury of “The People,” and when it closed, 
it was not so great a thing in history that 
some kings were stronger and some suc- 


Rulers 


England. 
Anne, 1702-1714. 
George I, 1714-1727. 
George II, 1727-1760. 
George III, 1760-1820. 
France. 
Louis XIV, d. 1715. 
Louis XV, 1715-1774. 
Louis XVI, 1774-1793. 
First Republic, 1793-1804. 
Prussia. 
Frederick I, 1701-1713. 
Frederick William I, 1713-1740. 
Frederick II (the Great), 1740-1786. 
Frederick William II, 1786-1797. 
Frederick William III, 1797-1840. 
Germany. 
Leopold I and Joseph I, 1658-1711. 
Charles VI and VII, 1711-1745. 
Francis I, 1745-1765. 
(Maria Theresa, 1717-1780.) 
Joseph II, 1765-1790. 
Leopold II and Francis II, 1790-1806. 
Russia. 
Peter I (the Great), 1682-1725. 
Catharine I, 1718-1727 (Emp.). 
Peter II and Anne, 1727-1740. 
Elizabeth, 1740-1762. 
Catharine II (the Great), 1762-1796. 
Paul I, 1796-1801. 
Italy. 
The Austrians dominate. 
Spanish Bourbons are in Sicily. 
The French invasions begin in 1792. 
Poland. 
Augustus II (the Strong), d. 1733. 
Spain. 
Philip V, 1700-1746. 
Ferdinand VI, 1746-1759. 
Charles III and IV, 1759-1808. 


George Washington, President of 
the United States, 1789. 


cessions were settled. The great thing in 
the world’s story was the fact that in 
France there was established, at least fora 
time, an actual Republic, and in English 
story there was the chapter that told of 
another Republic across the sea that was 
the tangible expression of the modern 
man’s most advanced thought. 


Events 


Prussia a kingdom, 1701. 

St. Petersburg founded, 1704. 

England and Scotland unite, 1707. 

War of Spanish Succession,.1701-14. 

Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 

Austro-Turkish War, 1716-1718. 

“South Sea Bubble,” 1720. 

Kingdom of Sardinia, 1720. 

House of Savoy in Italy. 

War, “Polish Succession,” 1733-35. 

Silesian wars, 1741-1744. 

Battle of Culloden, 1746. 

War, “Austrian Succession,” 1740-88. 

French and English war in India, 1745. 

Cuive 1n INnprA, 1748-1760. 

Peter III assassinated, 1762. 

“French and Indian War,” 1756-1763; 

“Seven Years’ War,” 1756-1763. 

THe Stamp Act, 1765. 

Jesuits expelled, Spain, 1767. 

First Continental Congress, 1774. 

Warren Hastings in India, 1774-85. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 1776. 

“Third Estate” votes in France. 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1775-1787. 

States-General, France, 1789. 

Bastille falls, 1789. 

Partitions of Poland, 1772-92-95. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. 

Louis XVI and the Queen flee, 1791. 

Prussia IS A First-Rate Power. 

Tue Hoty Roman Empire Divivep. 

“The Reign of Terror,” 1793-1794. 

Marie Antoinette executed, 1793. 

Tue Great Powers War For A FoorHow 
IN ITALY. 

NAPOLEON PONAPARTE, CONSUL, 1799. 
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Educational 


There had been many virile kings and‘ 
many successful sovereigns in history; 
thus far there had not been a precedent 
for George Washington. In its politics, 
in its ethics, in its religious practices, the 
United States was the flowering of all the 
dreams of European man throughout the 
Renaissance. It was his Ultima Thule, 
and therefore it was the latest note in his- 
tory. The “Declaration of Independence” 
was the mouthpiece for millions of un- 


Celebrities 


Catharine of Braganza, 1638-1705. 

Mme. de Montespan, 1641-1707. 

Prince George of Denmark, 1653-1708. 

Witt1am Penn, 1644-1718. 

Mme. de Maintenon, 1635-1719. 

Sophia Dorothea (Brunswick), d. 1726. 

Marlborough (Duke), 1650-1722. 

Sir Robert Walpole, 1676-1745. 

Marshal Saxe, 1696-1750. 

Cardinal Alberoni, 1664-1752. 

Marquise de Pompadour, 1721-1764. 

James Stuart (“Old Pretender’), 
1688-1766. 

Marie Leszczynska, 1703-1768. 

NAPOLEON BoNAPARTE, Born 1760. 

George Grenville, 1712-1770. 

Baron Robert Clive, 1725-1774. 

Wiuiam Pitr (CHATHAM), 1708-1778. 

Count Pulaski, 1727-1781. 

“Kitty Clive,” 1711-1785. 

Charles Stuart (“Young Pretender”). 

John Howard, 1726-1790. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1706-1790. 

Prince Potemkin, 1736-1791. 

Count Mirabeau, 1749-1791. 

John Wesley, 1703-1791. 

Princess of Lamballe, 1749-1792. 

Madame Roland, 1753-1793. 

M. Roland, 1734-1793. 

MariE ANTOINETTE, 1755-1793. 

Countess du Barry, 1743-1793. 

Marat, 1744-1793. 

Cuartotre Corpay, 1768-1793. 

Danton, 1759-1794. 

Robespierre, 1758-1794. 

Condorcet, 1743-1794. 

Prince Kaunitz, 1711-1794. 

EpMunD BurKE, 1729-1797. 

Horace Walpole, 1717-1797. 

Grorck WASHINGTON, 1732-1790. 

Patrick Henry, 1736-1799. 

Count Suvaroff, 1729-1800. 
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emancipated men, and for the interested 
student it was only. the ultimatum which 
followed long centuries of warfare and 
which was really first hinted at when the 
virile Goth and all his kin came crowding 
out of the North to fall upon the old 
Roman Empire in its arrogance, its wick- 
edness and its pride. 

When the new Republics were promul- 
gated the Holy Roman Empire was di- 
vided, and the coincidence is significant. 


Literature, Art, Etc. 


Dryden, 1631-1701. 

Samuel Pepys, 1633-1703. 
Locke, 1632-1704; Fénelon, d. 1715. 
Leibnitz, 1646-1716. 

Addison, 1672-1719. 

EMANUEL Kant, Born 1724. 

Str Isaac NEwtTon, 1642-1724. 
Cotton Mather, 1663-1728. 
Richard Steele, 1671-17209. 
Daniel Defoe, 1633-1731. 
Alexander Pope, 1688-1750. 
Dean Swift, 1667-1745. 

John Sebastian Bach, 1685-1750. 
Bishop Berkeley, 1685-1753. 
Henry FIELDING, 1707-1750. 
Montesquieu, 1689-1755. 
Domenico Scarlatti, 1683-1757. 
Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758. 
Handel, d. 1759; Gluck, d. 1787. 
Samuel Richardson, 1689-1761. 
Hogarth, 1697-1764. 

Laurence Sterne, 1713-1768. 
Chatterton, 1752-1770. 
Helvetius, d. 1771 ; Gray, d. 1771. 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 1688-1772. 
Goldsmith, 1728-1774. 
“ENCYCLOPEDISTS” IN FRANCE. 
David Hume, 1711-1776. 
VoLTAIRE AND Rousseau Dig, 1778. 
Linnzus, 1707-1778. 

Lessing, 1729-1781. 

Metastasio, 1698-1782. 
D’Alembert, 1717-1783. 

SAMUEL JoHNsON (Dr.), 1709-1784. 
Buffon ; Gainsborough, d. 1788. 
Adam Smith, 1723-1790. 
Mozart, 1756-1791. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1723-1792. 
Robertson ; Gibbon, 1737-1794. 
Rospert Burns, 1759-1706. 

Galvani, 1737-1798. 
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Also, when the new West sprang into 
active governmental life the old East came 
once more into the human historic drama, 
and in India, England and France began 
the colonial feuds which they fought out 
in America later on and which, in some 
measure, they still continue to fight out 
to-day. When England lost America she 
gained India, and as Spain dominated the 
sixteenth century, and France the seven- 
teenth, so to England belongs the suprem- 
acy of the eighteenth century, in so far 
as Europe was concerned. 

Poland is the prey of the destroyer ; 
the “Royal Robbers” cast’ lots for her 
fair garments and partition her lands 
among them. It is one of the ironies of 
history that Frederick the. Great (who 
despised women) was squabbling with 
Maria Theresa most of his life—and was 
beaten by her, too!—and when it came to 
the question of Poland, he had to share 
his spoils not only with one feminine ruler, 
but with Catharine of Russia also, so that 
on the royal compact there were two to 
one in favor of the much-hated sex. It 
was no doubt a bitter pill for the great 
Frederick, but it is also no compliment to 
the women to be mixed with such a heart- 
less scheme, and, even though Maria 
Theresa did write her protest upon the 
margin of the compact, it is not on record 
that she refused her share of the spoils. 

From the clangor of clashing ambitions 
among the sovereigns it is pleasant to turn 
toward the harmony among their subjects. 
The eighteenth century is the century of 
the birth of modern music, and the’ names 
of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Gluck, Haydn 
and the rest bear eloquent witness to the 
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’ arrival of this one great art that was left 


for the invention of the modern world. 

In literature also there is a new and 
most welcome note. With the printing of 
Richardson’s Pamela, we are told, the 
modern novel was born—and what the 
modern novel has become, in the way of 
a vast movement in the close analysis of 
human nature, only those can fully appre- 
ciate who are at home with the best novel- 
ists of the past one hundred years. 

Painting no longer holds first place; but 
science and philosophy grow apace; Vol- 
taire leaves his deep mark on French 
thought and it widens until it covers the 
reading, thinking world; “Jean Jacques” 
follows and has something definite to 
offer, but France is not constructive in 
this epoch; it is in the United States that 
coherence is best found, and perhaps there 
is no better epitome of this eighteenth cen- 
tury at the level of its very best in phi- 
losophy, in ethics, in science and in sturdy 
faith than in the simple and genuine life 
of one of America’s greatest men; in the 
personality of one of her steadfast, sus 
taining citizens, in the man _ Benjamin 
Franklin. For the best type of modem 
executive; for the best illustration of the 
modern man’s idea of self-government, 
America again offers a representative man; 
and while greatness is readily granted to 
the sovereigns of the “Old Régime,” still 
for the apostle of the new order, there i 
only one adequate name for the eighteenti 
century, that of the first President of the 
new United States, of George Washington 
who was in truth “The Father” of his 
country. 


No Room 


By Emma Playter Seabury 


O room for the poets to-day, 
N ’Tis an era of greed and gold, 
So the over-wise Editors say, 
As they frown on the days of old. 
But over the crowd that creeps, 
The soul of the poet flies, 
His fancy’s flash light sweeps 
Where they grovel but cannot rise 
And a world that is peopled with dreams, 
That scatter life’s dust and gloom 
Rises and glimmers and floats and gleams 
In the skies, where there’s plenty of room. 
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The Hungry Heart* 


An Example of the Problem Novel 3d Ja Mode 
Reviewed by Norma Bright Carson 


ITH a talent such as Mr. 

Phillips possesses, a man 

ought to write books of 

wide and enduring influence 

—influence for good. His 
pen, forceful as it is, impelled by keen 
insight into the characters of men; his 
understanding of the wrongs that men do 
in their grasp for power and their greed 
for gold; his knowledge of affairs, which 
gives him power to delineate the thing as 
it is, ought to make Mr. Phillips an im- 
mense power in fiction. In a sense it does 
make him such a power; but—he has 
fallen into the conventionality of a realism 
that jars, into a frankness of expression 
that repels, into a form of situation that 
sentimentalizes over those worst features 
of present-day American life. 

We are not quarreling with the truths 
of life as they appear in Mr. Phillips’ 
novels; we are not quarreling with the 
truth of the situation as it appears in The 
Hungry Heart. But we do question the 
value of the method that Mr. Phillips 
employs, and the worth of the effect that 
his method is going to have upon readers. 

In the past ten years American novelists 
have gone mad on the subject of realism. 
They have picked out certain phases of 
life, certain aspects of society, and have 
held them up to their public as types. 
They have delighted to dwell upen the 
sordid details of affections perverted, of 
romance destroyed, of purity trodden 
under the forces of pernicious passion. 
They have tried to make us believe that 


*THE Huncry Heart, _ By David Graham 
Phillips. D. Appleton & Co. 


nine women out of every ten love men 
other than their own husbands. The hero- 
ines of our novels marry for money or 
tor convenience. They immediately satisfy 
their cravings for love by turning to some 
unoccupied man. Or they marry for love, 
as they think, and at the first small cloud 
that appears on the horizon, they turn 
from their husbands for consolation to 
somebody’s else husband or to some sym- 
pathizing male friend. And it is only as 
a concession to the popular taste for a 
happy ending that reconciliations are 
brought about at all. 

Of religion, or of those greatest princi- 
ples in life which keep a man or a woman 
wholesome, there is little in most of our 
hest-selling novels; which shows just how 
thoroughly our public, particularly our 
feminine public, is becoming imbued with 
the ideas that give an Englishwoman of 
the stamp of Mrs. Humphry Ward the 
chance to make a pun about American 
divorce propensities. The result of our 
so-called problem novels, intensifying as 
they do the impressions that our newspa- 
pers give of international marriages, is that 
the English novelist, in attempting to por- 
tray an American girl, usually conceives 
and executes a monster or, what is as bad, 
a caricature. 

With what a sense of refreshment does 
one turn, therefore, to one of Mrs. Wig- 
gin’s books, to one of Margaret Deland’s, 
to something of Hopkinson Smith’s, for 
instance. Here we have life as it ought 
to be; here are high ideals lived up to; here 
is sweetness, here are domestic peace and 
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domestic honor, the sunshine of clean 
hearts, the harmony of souls untainted. 

From these books we go back to one like 
this of Mr. Phillips’, The Hungry Heart, 
the story of a man who forgets his wife; 
of a wife who practices a reserve that 
shuts her out of her husband’s rather be- 
clouded perceptions. Yet that same woman 
can go in the night to her husband’s friend 
and partner, and with him can practice an 
unreserve that is as emphatic as her cold- 
ness and silence have been in the other 
direction. We are not maintaining that 
the psychology of this is wrong; but— 
do we need these scenes of love that 
involves broken marriage vows; is the 
world any better because Mr. Phillips has 
painted in vivid colors this picture of a 
woman who sacrifices her womanliness in 
the satisfaction of a weak, contemptible 
passion, whose ultra-fine feelings are not 
proof against any form of vulgarity save 
that of drunkenness in a most obnoxious 
form? 

We give Mr. Phillips credit fur being in 
earnest. We believe that at heart he has 
the right feeling, and that he intends to 
convey a lesson. But is this good intention 
put into a valid, useful practice by scenes 
such as these shown? 
ally impressed by the ugliness of sin as 
here depicted, or is there a certain romantic 
glamour over it all that softens the harsh- 
ness, extenuates the wrong? Have we 
become so over-civilized that we can no 
longer distinguish truth from falsehood, 
purity from impurity, righteousness from 
wickedness? Can we say that such a thing 
is admissible because certain people in a 
certain realm of society, under certain con- 
ditions, have been guilty of doing it? 

Mr. Phillips presents a new-fashioned 
heroine, a new-fashioned hero. He drags 
them through mud with a splendid will; 
he washes their garments clean less enthu- 
siastically and far less convincingly. He 
is one of many who do likewise, and these 
particular many are injecting into the 
minds and hearts of a voracious reading 
public an insidious poison that is working 
at the very vitals of our social organism. 
It is time somebody took up the cudgels 
against the tendency to cram down the 
throats of men and women a kind of food 
that tastes good but works such evil. 


Mr. David Graham Phillips is only one 


Are women gener-° 
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of the authors who to-day are doing a great 
harm under the impression that good 1s to 
come of it. But we choose Mr. Phillips as 
a particular instance because Mr. Phillips 
is a rarely talented writer, and because we 
believe that he is sincere. Unfortunately, 
the more sincere a man is, and the more 
capable of good literary expression, the 
more widespread is the harm he can 
accomplish. For he clothes his ugly truths 
in the garments of respectability, and adds 
to them touches of beauty, so that it seems 
less a breach of good taste to take peeps 
at things traditionally forbidden. 

It has long been in our heart to make 
this stand against present tendencies in 
fiction, and The Hungry Heart supplied 
an opportune text. Not that it is worse 
than a hundred others, but that it is, as we 
have said before, the work of a man who 
has the right motives, but whose pen has 
been carried away on the wave of a popu- 
larity that grows with the ability to calla 
spade a spade without offending the fas- 
tidious tastes of those who secretly yearn 
for the things that satisfy the lowest ele- 
ments in their natures if only they can 
get those things without a too-conspicuous 
lifting of their masks. 


Anne of Avonlea* 


“That Anne girl” reappears at the age of 
“half-past sixteen.” She is the same old 
Anne who woke up the Cuthberts at Green 
Gables and turned sour Marilla into a 
rather sweet, motherly woman. 

You remember—you who _ followed 
Anne’s earlier fortunes—that Anne de 
cided not to go to college because of 
Marilla’s failing eyesight. So it is that 
we find her starting out to teach in the 
little school at Avonlea, and winning the 
affections of most of her pupils. Also, 
Anne still indulges in imaginative flights, 
still gets into unusual and most laughable 
—for the reader—scrapes, and _ finally 
takes a prominent part in a real, live 
romance. Vacation time comes, and with 
it all kinds of youthful diversions; then, 
quite by chance, Anne finds the way to g0 
to college. So we leave her ready t 
begin her college career, but—we also leave 
Gilbert about to start at the same college, 
and Anne and Gilbert are close to al 


*ANNE oF AvonLEA. By L. M. Montgomery. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
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For the Reader of New Fiction 


understanding in that last pretty scene. 
We “suspicion” that Anne’s creator has 
more to tell us about Anne. We will wait 
in anticipation of those further good 


things. 
The Compact* 


The main facts of this story are sup- 
posed to be true. They have an unusual 
dramatic value, while as an illumination of 
certain types of character the book serves 
its purpose admirably: 

An English actress is engaged to marry 
a South African ranchman. He leaves her, 
to return to Africa, asking her to wait for 
him three years. The years go by and he 
is not heard from; another man, also in- 
terested in South Africa, desires to marry 
her, and she yields to his entreaties, tell- 
ing him frankly that she is not in love 
with him. 

They go to Africa, and the first lover 
reappears, a scoundrel, but to the woman 
still fascinating. He seeks to win her, and 
is made subject to a compact forced upon 
him by the husband. Around the manner 
of the keeping of this compact, and the 
ultimate result of it, the story is woven, 
introducing at the same time many pictures 
of South African ranch life. Mr. Cullum 
writes vividly ; he can construct climaxes. 
His details regarding the intricacies of 
business among the Boers and the British 
may tend to weary, but his story holds. 
The reader has a vital interest in the out- 
come of Mary’s relation to the man she 
marries, and is satisfied by the very logical 
and happy conclusion to an almost tragic 
domestic drama. 


Diana Dethronedt 


The novel of our grandmothers, in which 
the hero and heroine met, fell in love, mar- 
ried, and lived happily ever after, seems to 
be hopelessly out of date. Diana Dethroned 
1s a good sample of the fiction that has 
come to take its place, dealing as it does 
with the stern realities of life rather than 
with its romance and poetry. 

The three principal characters whose 
acquaintance we make in the course of the 
story are Phoebe Lankester, Robin Day- 





*Tae Compact. By Ridgwell Cullum. George 
H. Doran Company (Hodder & Stoughton). 
tDiana DerHronev. By W. M. Letts. The 
John Lane Company. 
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nant, the squire’s son, and Pheebe’s 
cousin, Hugh. Placid, reserved, slow in 
development, her chief interest centered 
in out-of-door life and sports, Phoebe 
stands as a type of primitive woman, and 
only the hardest experiences serve to 
awaken the more feminine qualities of her 
nature. She and Robin are truly mated 
as regards disposition and tastes, the in- 
herent weakness of the latter finding a 
safe support in the stronger, simpler char- 
acter of his old playmate and friend, but 
a perverse fate time and again snatches 
their happiness when just within reach. 
To Hugh Lankester falls the unenviable 
lot of the unnecessary third person, and 
it is only after a long siege that he receives 
his just deserts. In fact, throughout the 
book, a morbid tendency is never quite 
absent ; there is also a hint of the super- 
natural, and the final outcome does not 
wholly satisfy. At the same time it is a 
thoughtful, well-written work, and the 
reader will doubtless be the gainer, even 
at the expense of a few tugs at the heart. 

The setting is essentially English. The 
manor-house, with its aristocratic but de- 
caying line, the influential rector, the all- 
important doctor, and the garrulous, 
devoted servants—all are there. 


Pierre et Therese* 


Marcel Prévost, the most recent acces- 
sion to the French Academy, is.an author 
whose novels figure among the “best 
sellers” of the French book market; hence 
nothing which proceeds from his pen can 
be neglected. He has written books—such 
as Les Demi-Vierges—which are scarcely 
surpassed for moral perversity by those of 
any writer whose works are currently 
classed as literature. He has written other 
books absolutely unexceptionable from a 
moral standpoint—such as the Lettres a 
Francoise, which is a sort of modern adap- 
tation of the Education des Filles of the 
great seventeenth-century novelist, Féne- 
lon, and the Lettres a Francoise Mariée, 
a book of advice to newly-married women, 
which inculcates industry, orderliness, 
thrift, tactfulness and fidelity, and warmly 
defends the institution of marriage. 

His latest book, Pierre et Thérése, must 
be put about midway between these two 





*PIERRE ET THERESE. By Marcel Prévost. 
Paris, Alphonse Lemerre. 
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extremes. It is not in the least flippant 
in tone and is entirely free from every sug- 
gestion of illicit sexual passion ; but it has 
a criminal for its hero, and it presents his 
crimes in such a light that it seems to 
condone if not positively to approve them. 
The fact is that Marcel Prévost, who is 


nothing if not a follower of the literary . 


fashions, has felt obliged, by reason of the 
vogue of Nietszcheism, to create a super- 
man—a perfectly legitimate thing to do, 
no doubt, if it is done in a masterly man- 
ner. Unfortunately, M. Prévost’s super- 
man is a downright cad, and would make 
Nietszche—who admitted only those who 
have the cult of grandeur and beauty into 
his highly rarefied kingdom—turn in his 
grave, if he could be brought to his notice. 

The plot of Pierre et Thérése is in sub- 
stance as follows: Thérése is the daughter 
of the rich and universally respected Sena- 
tor Dautremont, a scion of a distinguished 
Norman family and a representative of 
sound and conservative finance. Thérése 
is a more than commonly thoughtful and 
conscientious person and a genuine lover 
of books and of art—a cultivated, high- 
minded young woman, in short, and, of 
course, surpassingly beautiful. While on 
an automobile trip from Paris to Biarritz, 
in the company of her father and her 
younger sister, she makes the acquaintance 
of Pierre Hountacque, a fabulously rich 
contractor. Pierre and Thérése fall in 
love at first sight. Four months after this 
first meeting they marry, in spite of the 
remonstrances of ‘Thérése’s father, who 
objects to the union partly because Houn- 
tacque is a self-made man, but mainly be- 
cause there are some decidedly ugly rumors 
afloat—rumors which it is impossible to 
verify, however—regarding the manner in 
which he acquired his fortune. The couple 
enjoy five months of a connubial bliss 
which would be perfect but for an ill- 
defined fear on the part of Thérése that 
Pierre is deliberately concealing something 
from her, notwithstanding the fact that 
he had solemnly sworn, just before their 
marriage, that he had told her everything. 
Then a disgruntled admirer of Thérése 
suddenly comes forward with proof that 
Pierre’s fortune was founded upon crime. 
Pierre, forced to the wall, confesses that 
at a critical moment in his early business 
gareer, he utilized cheques forged for him 
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by an accomplice, and afterward killed this 
accomplice in a duel because he had threat- 
ened to betray him. Pierre, who really 
loves Thérése—this love is the redeeming 
ieature of an otherwise vulgar nature—is 
infinitely sorry for the suffering the dis- 
closure causes her; but, so far as his trans- 
gressions themselves are concerned, he not 
only expresses no contrition but actually 
defends them, as is shown by the follow- 
ing excerpt from the scene of the con- 
fession : 


“I picked up a weapon in the mud,” says 
Pierre; “I admit it; but with this weapon, which 
otherwise would have been lost, which otherwise 
would have been good for nothing, I have con- 
quered; and my victory has been a benefaction 
to humanity. I had no remorse. I do 
not believe that I have any remorse to-day: 
pardon me for saying so frankly. When I con- 
sider the man I have been, yes, the accomplice 
of a forger I was at twenty-six, the man who 
used his superior force to get rid of an accom- 
plice turned traitor, it is impossible for me to 
condemn myself. Certainly, I did not condemn 
myself at the time I met you. Still, from that 
day I have had the feeling that to associate you 
with a man who has this ethics, who has this 
past, was wrong, for you risked suffering from 
them.” 

“Have the courage,” said Thérése, “to think, to 
admit that your past horrifies you, that you con- 
demn it. False pride still dominates you. But 
you have none the less made over your con- 
science.” 

He made a movement of anger: 

“No! I have not made over my conscience 
The law of my reason has not changed. What is 
true, perhaps, is that your conscience has ended 
by penetrating me, that it oppresses me. My 
reason continues free, and never, do you hear? 
never will you make me condemn my past with 
my reason. But you have conquered my sensi- 
bility, my nerves, my heart, call it what you wili 
—everything in us that escapes our reason. The 
consequence is, I have lost all taste for effort. 
And you can no longer love me. And so I have 
lost my only reasons for living. I am de trop. 

After these words, he looked away from his 
wife and remained motionless. 

“Why do you say that, Pierre she mut- 
mured. “Do you not feel, on the contrary, that 
we have never been so close to each other? |, 
for my part, do not hold valid that union of de- 
ceit in which I did not know you. Now, at last, 
we are face to face, with our real visages. Yot 
continue to be poisoned with pride, but you con- 
fess that you have appropriated my conscience 
And I, I have assumed your fault, yes, I have 
placed it to my account, do you hear? as if! 
had committed it. And so now, at last, we afe 
truly united.” 


3” 


Tranquilized and reconciled, thanks 1 
this tissue of sophistries, Pierre and 
Thérése feel their love fortified, and evef 
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afterward—at least such is the implication 
of the concluding pages of the book—they 
live happily together. 


The White Prophet* 


Mr. Hall Caine uses a large canvas for 
this latest novel, and he fills it full of 
colors and figures. In some ways The 
White Prophet recalls Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
Weavers, though there are in reality more 
points of dissimilarity than of likeness. 

The “white prophet” is one Ishmael, an 
Egyptian, who, in a Christ-like guise and 
manner, preaches a universal peace and the 
triumph of Islam in the pursuit of a new 
Mohammedanism that combines the best 
features of Mohammed’s and Christ’s 
teachings. 

Involved in the fortunes of this preacher 
are the English Consul-General of Egypt. 
his son, a Colonel in the English army of 
occupation, the English commander-in- 
chief, and this General’s daughter, who is 
betrothed to the Consul-General’s son. 

Through a series of difficult circum- 
stances Colonel Lord is disgraced, and he 
and Helena are separated. At the same 
time the General dies, and, because of cer- 
tain mysterious circumstances surrounding 
his death, Helena plans to destroy the 
preacher, Ishmael. She seeks him out, and 
makes herself necessary to him. To pro- 
tect her name in their close intercourse, 
he marries her, making her his wife only 
in name. Then Colonel Lord comes to 
join his shattered forces with Ishmael, 
finds Helena wedded to the Egyptian, and 
clears up the mystery of her father’s death, 
which reveals him to be the culprit— 
through accident—and exonerates Ishmael. 

By this time the situation has assumed 
a most difficult aspect, as Ishmael is rapidly 
growing to love Helena and is desirous of 
claiming her. Finally she flees, returns 
to Cairo, and tries to save the life of 
Gordon Lord, who has at last been arrested 
and is now court-martialed. Happily, 
Gordon is pardoned; his father, guilty of 
serious blunders in the management of 
affairs in Egypt, is recalled; and Gordon 
13 promoted to the place of commander-in- 
chief. Ishmael, convinced of the vanity 
of his mission, releases Helena and gives 


her back to Gordon, after which he dis- 
appears. 

The author would seem to imply that 
Ishmael—a historical character—is another 
reincarnation of the Son of God, but, even 
aside from the fact that such an interpre- 
tation will hardly appeal to Christian 
people, the fact remains that Ishmael is 
not Christ-like save in a few characteris- 
tics. As a matter of fact he proves him- 
self a mere man, though undoubtedly, in 
the earlier years of his teaching, he ex- 
hibited a rare magnetism and exercised a 
wide influence. 

However, aside from any theory regard- 
ing the identity of Ishmael, the book is an 
excellent piece of historical fiction, as well 
as a most entertaining romance. It is rich 
in events, superb in characterization and 
fascinating in its atmosphere and colorful 
backgrounds. There is always an enchant- 
ment in Egypt, and Mr. Caine has drawn 
a live Cairo, a real desert. His book will 
take its place among the more serious 
novels of the year, and will rank high as 
a romance that attains to the point of 
excellent literary style and a sustained, 
captivating interest. 


Half a Chance* 


Sir Charles Wray, his wife, his niece, 
Jocelyn, and a friend, Lord Ronsdale, 
were wrecked in the “Lord Nelson” 
on the way to Australia. All were re- 
moved to lifeboats with the exception of 
Jocelyn and some convicts who were being 
transported. It was the “’Frisco Pet,” a 
once notorious prize-fighter, and later an 
accused murderer, who, enticed by the 
girl’s beauty, carried her to safety. As 
he raised a hand to jump into the boat, 
Ronsdale knocked his hand from the boat, 
leaving him, as he thought, to drown. 

Six years later there appeared in Lon- 
don a noted lawyer, John Steele. He was 
an authority on criminology and had lately 
returned from Australia. No one knew 
who he was, but every one admired and 
trusted the strong, handsome man. By 
chance Lord Ronsdale recognized a mark 
on his arm. John Steele was -in reality 
the “’Frisco Pet.” He had saved himself, 
and had landed on a small island upon 
whose shores a large box of Sir Charles 
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Wray’s fine books had been washed. From 
these, urged on by the picture of the pretty 
child with eyes full of trust and confi- 
dence, he had studied, and had, with great 
adaptability, become an educated man. He 
had returned to clear his name. In his 
idle moments he worked to find and prove 
the truth, but .Ronsdale, who hated him, 
was working at every point to encompass 
his destruction. Finally, however, Steele 
obtains strong proof of his own innocence 
of the murder for which he had been con- 
victed, and with this he vanquishes Rons- 
dale, who had himself been implicated. 
Meanwhile Jocelyn has become a beautiful 
woman, and John Steele wins her love. 
So it is that he, who had had only half a 
chance, achieved such things as few men 
with every chance are able to achieve. 


True Tilda* 


This is probably the daintiest little tale 
Mr. Quiller-Couch has written in a long 
time. It has that touch of simplicity which 
will endear it to the hearts of readers both 
old and young, as well as a tender sym- 
pathy with and gracious portrayal of child 
life. 

Tilda, injured in a circus, and kept for 
months in a hospital ward, comes upon a 
mystery, resolves to fathom it, and engages 
in a kidnaping. With all the shrewdness 
of the youthful English pauper, Tilda 
effects the return of Arthur Miles Chandos 
to his once prodigal father, thereby bring- 
ing herself into contact with wealth and 
aristocracy that presently changes her 
from Tilda the waif to a good-looking, 
dignified young woman, retaining the 
wholesomeness that is and always has been 
inherent, and adding those refinements 
which association with culture gives to the 
pliant mind and the sincerely good heart. 

All in all, we are rather taken with 
“true Tilda,” and with her boy protégé. 


A Castle of Dreamst 


The glamour of an ardent imagination 
lends glow and warmth to this not so 
unusual but certainly fanciful tale. 

Ireland gives the setting—chiefly; the 
heroine is the neglected child of an Irish 

*TRuE Tinpa. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

7A Cast_eE oF Dreams. By Netta Syrett. 
A. C. McClurg & Co 


peer, impoverished and prodigal. Left to 
grow up among servants, in a weird, old 
castle, Bridget is a veritable fairy-child, 
and her quick imagination enlarges in every 
possible way upon the uncanny nature of 
her surroundings. But for the ministra- 
tions of an English scholar seeking peace 
after tragedy, Bridget would have grown 
up illiterate as well as wild; but she is not 
merely quick, she is clever, so clever, that 
when her father seeks to force a husband 
upon her she plays quite creditably a 
Hamlet part, and not only succeeds in 
revenging herself upon the selfish man 
who has so neglected her, but manages to 
scare away the undesirable suitor. 

The tale is tenderly sympathetic in its 
portrayal of the Lady Bridget and her 
foster-father, and the delightful atmos- 
phere of Ireland unmarred by the modern 
touch, save in a brief interim, captivates 
the reader. In many ways the literary ex- 
pression is better than that of Katharine 
Tynan at her best. 


Trespass* 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney has done no more 
finished work than this. Examining the 
form of its literary expression, one is 
forced to acknowledge that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward at her best does not surpass this 
work. 

In conception, the tale is unusual. It 
involves the glorification of a meager little 
public-house proprietor through the agency 
of an all-absorbing love for an unworthy 
and selfish woman. Stephen, the middle- 
class little Englishman, becomes a gentle- 
man in his tender protection of the woman 
whom he has saved from _ disgrace; 
Stephen the petty publican becomes 
Stephen the hero in his pure worship of 
and supreme sacrifice for the frail-moraled 
Julia. 

‘This is the picture of a man born to the 
commonplace and yet endowed with a 
poetic soul. Stephen could not express 
himself in poetry; but he felt poetry; he 
lived poetry. Beside the popular poet and 
novelist, Oliver Heron, the man who took 
all and gave nothing, little Stephen is a 
giant, a big-hearted giant in that he could 
father Oliver Heron’s child, husband 
Oliver Heron’s one-time mistress, and save 


*Trespass. By Mrs, Henry Dudeney. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 
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both of them from the fatal fascination 
of Oliver Heron’s personality. Few duels 
fought with swords or pistols could be 
more impressive than that waged in 
Stephen Fairmanner’s sitting-room on the 
night that Heron planned to take Julia 
away. It was a duel of spiritual forces, 
and Stephen’s purity of motive, his utter 
unselfishness, overcame the egotism of his 
antagonist, broke the barriers of his pas- 
sionate self-fulness down, and sent Heron 
out of the lives of Julia and their child for- 
ever. Stephen’s attitude that night did 
more: it revealed to Julia the true great- 
ness of the man she had married, and the 
contemptible weakness of the man she had 
loved, and she was able to choose fairly. 


Open Country* 


Mr. Hewlett is going Meredithian to a 
somewhat unsual degree. It were just as 
well that he put aside some of his danger- 
ous theories regarding love and marriage 
ere he set out to do a novel. Mr. Hewlett 
is a classic—if there be a living novelist in 
the English-speaking world who can be so 
highly rated. 

Jack Senhouse, that lovable tramp, reap- 
pears in Open Country; the rest form a 
Thackerayan group that would be perfect 
but for Sanchia. Sancie is a twentieth- 
century product, though her story as here 
told dates around 1894. Sanchia is beloved 
of Senhouse, and is trained by him in the 
ways an ordinary woman should not go. 
Sanchia is not ordinary—which gives Sen- 
house grounds for extenuation. But 
Sanchia has the eternal feminine latent in 
her ; Neville awakens where Senhouse has 
but encouraged dreams. The pity of it is 
that Neville is bounded by the sordid 
details of a youthful, loveless marriage; 
the pupil of the gentle Senhouse has 
exalted love to where marriage bonds are 
no longer necessary. 

Too late Senhouse tries to give Sanchia 
the true, broad vision; Sanchia means to 
have Neville. It all comes about without 
any show of vulgarity—indeed, Mr. Hew- 
lett is punctilious in creating polite people 
—but we have the author’s assurance that 
it has come about. And having learned 
to love Sanchia, we feel much as her poor 
oid father felt; we want to keep on loving 
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her, but we want to show her the error of 
her ways. But Sanchia is calm—she han- 
dles her own case in her own way, and 
we are forced to leave her, even as Jack 
left her, with a “God bless her!” on our 
lips. Maybe, after all, in the days that are 
not pictured, Sanchia and Neville learned 
that sacrifice is greater than love. Perhaps 
Mr. Hewlett closed the chronicle too soon. 


The Girl of the Limberlost* 


In the Far West, in an unknown region, 
full of the voices of Nature, lived Elnora, 
the “Girl of the Limberlost.” She was 
desirous of an education, but her mother, 
heartbroken over her husband’s death, was 
too selfish to cultivate her lands and sup- 
port her daughter. However, with the help 
of neighbors, Elnora started to the High 
School. Too proud to be dependent upon 
others, she sold great quantities of beauti- 
ful moths which abounded in her forest 
home. On one of her moth-hunts she 
meets Philip Ammon, who is recovering 
from a long illness. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Comstock has become 
disillusioned ; she has found out that her 
husband was not worthy of her idolatry. 
Then at last Elnora has a real mother. 
Ammon meanwhile has become infatuated 
with Elnora, but he is too honest to admit 
it, since he is already engaged. Realizing 
his danger, he plans a ball in honor of his 
betrothed, and it is at this ball that he is 
cast aside by the girl who was to have 
married him. After the quarrel he returns 
to Elnora, who refuses to marry him until 
he proves that he no longer loves Edith. 
Miss Carr, finding out her mistake too late, 
tries. all her charms upon him, but fails. 
Then she admits her defeat and repents 
of her pettiness. But Philip marries 
Elnora. 


Irene of the Mountainst 
Judy Peters, an illiterate old woman, is 
the recognized leader of the mountaineers. 
Hence it is to her that Colonel Hargreaves 
and Judge Talley, both candidates for the 
governorship, go. They both remain under 
her roof for several days, when Hargreaves 
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refuses to stay for the purpose of win- 
ning her votes. 

It was during this trip that the Colonel 
meets Irene, the daughter of an old school 
friend, Mark McGrath, who, because of 
laziness, has become one of the mountain 
people. But Irene is a wonderful girl > il 
conditioned though she is, she is sweet and 
gentle, and longs for things higher and 
nobler. Hargreaves takes her home with 
him to educate her, and she and Helen, the 
Colonel’s daughter, become great friends. 

In the meantime, Tom Hardaway, 
Helen’s cousin, has fallen in love with 
Irene, but his mother, a woman of fine old 
Virginia stock, refuses to allow him to 
marry the daughter of “poor white trash.” 
Tom decides to have Irene, even at the 
loss of his mother’s affection, and finally 
Mrs. Hardaway consents. 

The story is very well written, 
the best of Mr. Eggleston’s books. 


The Silver Horde* 


Another of Mr. Beach’s intensely inter- 
esting studies of: life in the Canadian 
wilds is here presented. The story involves 
the establishment of a salmon cannery on 
an independent basis, as opposed to the 
monopoly in canneries already in existence. 
A young Chicagoan, in love with an heir- 
ess, goes out to make his fortune before 
claiming her; he fails time after time, 
and puts his last effort into this cannery 
fight. The girl’s father is among his an- 
tagonists; the girl herself fails to under- 
stand the situation. Another woman comes 
into the story, a woman who heips at a 
critical period, a woman who gives her 
best for a love she dare not hope to have 
reciprocated. But her unselfishness . wins 
where the first girl’s selfishness loses, and 

soyd and Cherry go hand in hand into 
their business. 

The scenes among the ice and snows are 
vivid; but most important of all is the 
character study. “Fingerless” Fraser, the 
reprobate, is indeed a character, and one 
for which Mr. Beach will be remembered. 


one of 


Introducing Corinnat 
Miss Kirkland is full of the joy of liv- 
‘ing, the impulse of youth. She has had a 


ILVER By Rex Beach. Harper 
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good deal of experience with young girls; 
she understands them; she can portray 
them and interpret them in all their many 
aspects. 

Corinna is a college graduate, sent by 
the president of her Alma Mater to prin- 
cipal a boarding school for girls. Owing 
to the fussiness of the elderly gentleman 
who finances the school, and the conserva- 
tism of the first assistant to the principal, 
no one has been able to manage the school. 
Corinna sails in undauntingly, has a long, 
hard struggle with proprietor and pupiis 
alike, and finally succeeds in winning the 
hearts of everybody concerned. 

Corinna is lovable and human ; 
fun-loving, laughter-provoking 
can yet rise to an occasion. 
Miss Kirkland for “introducing” 


a normal. 
girl who 
We thank 
her. 


Happy Hawkins* 


An engrossing tale of the Far West and 
the love-making of an original flesh-and- 
blood chap, whose affection for the 
equally unique Barbara shows his warm 
heart and lovable traits. 

Happy contends that “sometimes a 
man’s in love up to his pocketbook, some- 
times up to his appetite, and sometimes up 
to his heart, but he’s mighty seldom in 
love all over,” yet in his own case it is the 
exception that proves the rule. 

Even with a quick temper and human 
passions, he loves his employer, Barbara’s 
father, and he follows the trail of his life 
throughout the Western States, telling his 
tale in his own style, full of humor and 
pathos. 

Barbara is an equally interesting type. 
She lacks a mother’s guiding hand, and 
from constant dealings with cattle herders, 
minus women’s companionship, she clings 
to the ranch garb, which at least is un- 
conventional. 

She realizes Happy’s love for her, and 
in her strange way reciprocates it, but it 
never reaches the high standard of 
Happy’s. He plunges headlong into the 
depths of despair, but his keen wit helps 
him out of it readily. 

Without a doubt the book is great as an 
entertainer and a mirth producer. 


*Happy Ha AW vKINS. By Robert 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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By 3. B. Miller, B. B. 


HERE is great interest in these 
days in any story of mission- 
ary experience and in the 
biographies of all who have 
devoted their lives to mission- 

ary service. D. M. Thornton, by Rev. W. 
H. T. Gairdner, is the narrative of an 
earnest and noble life. Mr. Thornton gave 
his life to work in Egypt among Moham- 
medans. A.friend says of him: “Thorn- 
ton was the first man I ever met who de- 
voted his intellectual powers to thinking 
out the wider problems of the evangeliza- 
tion of the world and the spread of Chris- 
tian institutions in mission lands. Although 
since then I have met others who were 
occupied with the same questions, I have 
never known any one who approached 
them with more whole-hearted devotion, a 
keener zeal for knowledge, a closer mastery 
of detail, or a more far-sighted and ele- 
vating faith.’ The memoir is full and 
minute. The author was Mr. Thornton’s 
fellow worker in Egypt. Mr. Thornton’s 
connection with the Student Christian and 
Volunteer Missionary Movement gives his 
biography a special interest to all who are 
interested in this movement in this coun- 
try. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


A subject which just now is being very 
earnestly thought about and much dis- 


cussed is immortality. Modern Light on 
Immortality, by Henry Frank, is one of 
the latest books on the great theme. It 
claims to be an original study and to take 
the reader through the whole range of 
Nature and human experience, through 
philosophy and the natural sciences, 


through religious and ethical doctrines and 
beliefs ancient and modern. The author 
claims to be inspired only by a sincere 
search for the truth, wherever that truth 
may be found and whatever it may prove 
to be. Perhaps, however, the thoughtful, 
expectant reader will be disappointed when 
he wades through all the writer’s records 
of research and investigation to be told 
what has been discovered. It certainly is 
not a book which one may put into the 
hands of a simple-minded inquirer for the 
truth. It will not be a book of comfort for 
the bereft and sorrowing. There may be 
some like-minded with the author who will 
be helped by following him through his 
long discussion. (Sherman, French & Co.) 


* * ok 


A great deal is being done in these days 
for the inspiring of men. Brotherhoods are 
organized in most churches, having for 
their object not only the cultivation of fra- 
ternity, but the stimulation of Christian 
men to better living, to fuller, richer man- 
hood, and to greater activity in service of 
others. Victorious Manhood, by Rev. Dr. 
Howard Agnew Johnston, is in the line of 
this thought. The volume contains twelve 
sermons, all of them full of helpful words. 
In the first part of the book Dr. Johnston 
speaks of the measure of manhood, the 
meaning of manhood, the marring of man- 
hood, the making of manhood. ‘Then in 
the latter portion he gives some of the 
marks of manhood. Such messages from 
a man of the author’s manly strength and 
enthusiasm cannot but do good. It is 
sometimes charged that our modern Chris- 
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tianity does not tend to the making of the 
best men, that the manly qualities are not 
sufficiently presented and urged. If this 
is true, it is not the fault of Christianity, 
but of its exponents and representatives. 
There never was a manlier man than Jesus 
Christ in His own life and character, and 
His teachings call for the bravest and best 
things in manhood. Dr. Johnston’s book 
strongly emphasizes the truest, best and 
noblest things in the men who are needed 
to-day. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


Rev. Dr. Robert F. Horton is one of the 
English preachers who are almost as well 
known in this country as in their own land. 
His latest book, The Triumphant Life, is 
a volume of sermons. The author says it 
is not a treatise on Christian doctrine, but 
purports to be a pocket book which a man 
may carry with him, as a soldier carries 
his Red-book, for frequent reference. It 
is not merely a collection of stimulating 
thoughts or choice passages, but it is a 
reminder of the beginning and the end of a 
Christian life, an epitome of the things 
which really matter for one who would 
be a good soldier of Jesus Christ. Some 
of the topics are: “Belief in Jesus Christ,” 
“The Triumph of the Cross,” “Saved by 
His Life,” “Why am I a Christian?” “Our 
Marching Orders,” “What Shall the Har- 
vest Be?” The leading thought of the 
book is life—warfare and victory through 
the Cross. (Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


The study of the universe is always in- 
spiring to one who pursues it, whatever 
the purpose of the study may be. The 
Starry Universe the Christian's Future 
Empire, by Horace C. Stanton, is described 
as a “systematic and conclusive survey of 
the Biblical principles and passages bear- 
ing upon the universality of the Christian’s 
future heritage.” The author speaks first 
of the zxsthetic and social features of the 
believer’s coming existence, as it is pic- 
tured in the City of God, and in Part Sec- 
ond maintains that the entire universe is 
to be the Christian’s future metropolis. 
The book will prove interesting to those 
who like to pursue speculations concern- 
ing the future abode of the redeemed and 
their occupations. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 

Dr. T. Calvin McClelland has already 
written two little books which are interest- 
ing and valuable—The Cross Builders and 
Verba Crucis. His latest book is The 
Mind of Christ. This is defined as an 
attempt to answer the question, “What 
Did Jesus Believe?” The volume consists 
of sermons giving us what Jesus said about 
God, about Himself, about man, about 
religion, about sin, about salvation, about 
prayer, about immortality. The author’s 
style is interesting. The subject has been 
treated by other writers, but this new book 
will put the teachings in fresh light and 
will make the book one of much value. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 


Meadow Mushrooms 
By Thomas Walsh 


And lo! what elfin cities are these we come upon! 


S UN on the dewy grasslands where late the frost has shone— 


What pigmy village thatches—what velvet caravans? 
Pavilions and pagodas that have known no touch of man’s! 
Are these our old-time meadows ?—Yes, the wild grapes on the air— 
The breath of ripened orchards, still keep their fragrance rare; 
And yet, these dawn encampments bring back faint memories 
Of Egypt and of Burma and the shores of China seas. 
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Literary History and Biography’ 


The Life and Times of Laurence 
Sterne* 

There is no new portraiture of Sterne 
in The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, 
no “real Laurence Sterne,” since Mr. 
Cross is content to believe that time has 
dealt justly—on the whole—in its record 
and appraisal of “Yorick.” What Mr. 
Cross has done that is new is to give us 
a clearer background of “Laurie’s” times, 
identifications of acquaintances referred to 
indefinitely in his books and letters as this 
definite gay lady and this definite eccentric 
gentleman, and a straightening out of in- 
volved questions of chronology. There is 
no doubt that such a work was needed. 
Sterne, for all the slightness of his books, 
bulks bigger year by year in the estima- 
tion of all who care for letters. Tristram 
Shandy and A _ Sentimental Journey 
Through France and Italy are, in my ex- 
perience, more often read now than even 
Tom Jones, perhaps because of their very 
brevity; Smollett is losing ground; and 
Richardson is all but unread, despite the 
abridgment of his stories. In recent 
fiction and travel books, too, the influence 
of Sterne persists. Mr. Anthony Hope 
has admitted that the manner of his Dolly 
Dialogues is built up on the dialogs of 
Sterne, and from Stevenson’s Travels with 
a Donkey to Mr. Hewlett’s The Road in 
Tuscany is patent the stimulation of 
A Sentimental Journey. Though there 
may be few who could recognize the full 





*Tue Lire anp Times oF LAURENCE STERNE. 
rd Wilbur L. Cross. The Macmillan Com- 
ny. es 


force of such a reference as “he swore as 
horribly as the Army in Flanders,” there 
are many who know that “God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb” is a phrase of 
Sterne’s poor Maria, and not a Biblical 
quotation. 

There will be all the greater welcome to 
the biography by Mr. Cross for its correc- 
tion of the many errors of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
Life of Sterne. Mr. Cross had already, 
in The Works of Laurence Sterne (12 
vols., New York, 1904), proven himself 
the authority on Sterne among present- 
day scholars. He there cleared away much 
of the apocryphal detail that had attached 
itself to the Sterne tradition, and in his 
present work he completes the restoration, 
in so far as can be done at this late day, 
of the man as he was. In essentials, how- 
ever, he leaves Sterne as we have always 
known him, as his two great books tell us 
he was. “Laurie” is still the “Sterne, ex- 
quisite, equivocal” of Lionel Johnson’s 
“Oxford Nights,” perhaps more countri- 
fied in the days when he was farmer as 
well as Vicar of Sutton-on-the-Forest, and 
perhaps more the fine gentleman in the 
days of his lionizing, but still the Sterne 
that Scott drew for us three generations 
ago. 

There have been infinite pains taken by 
Mr. Cross in the working up of the details 
of the material for his writings on Sterne; 
he has consulted all the material available 
for a life of his author, in private collec- 
tions of manuscript in this country and in 
the British Museum and elsewhere in 
England; he has followed Sterne through 
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his wanderings abroad, and he has spent 
particular research in “Yorick’s” own 
home town of York. The chief interest 
of Mr. Cross has been historical, and there 
is little but history in his biography. One 
cannot but feel it is a pity, however, that 
the man who knows more about Sterne 
than any other man of our day should not 
have given us his reading of his author. 
He might well have done it by a fuller 
résumé and interpretation in his last chap- 
ter. As it is, however, Mr. Cross has 
given us a sterling book, the biography of 
Laurence Sterne. 
CoRNELIUS WEYGANDT. 


Thomas Hood* 


Hood is a figure in literary history be- 
cause he rescued the pun from _ the 
infamy to which Dr. Johnson condemned 
it, and made it an element in belles lettres. 
He is perhaps not very well or widely 
known for this reason, because the pun 
is (in our more “cultured” day) no 
longer an element in belles lettres. People 
have fallen back into the Johnsonian 
attitude ; they are ashamed of puns, though 
doubtless they are still amused by good 
ones. Make a pun nowadays, even a good 
one, wherever there are several people and 
almost everybody will groan. Possibly 
this is an American attitude, the American 
brand of humor is very different from 
the pun. There is probably no great pun- 
ster either in America to-day, or in the 
American literature of any day. Even 
Oliver Wendell Holmes inveighed against 
punning as verbicide. Yet the commonly 
expressed abhorrence of puns is probably 
an affectation, for people are still amused 
at puns. Hood made very good ones, so 
good that sometimes, as Lamb said (in a 
letter saved by Mr. Jerrold), “the most 
inveterate foe to that sort of joke might 
read it all through and not find them out.” 
There would still be readers for Hood if it 
were not for the localisms of his day, that 
may be found in much of his poetry, 
requiring as many notes as a Greek or 
Roman satirist. But even if one does not 
often turn to Hood’s writings, one may 
be amused by a life just published by the 
son of his old friend and co-humorist. 
It is well to read such a book and see 





*THoMAS Hoop: His Lire anp Times. By 


Walter Jerrold. John Lane Company. 


The Book News Monthly 


something besides a comic 
writer, as “a most admirable fellow, 
with a warm heart, a sound head, a 
humor quaint and original, a disposition 
amiable and facetious, a born com- 
panion worthy to be carried by procia- 
mation a storm,” as Blackwood (apud 
Jerrold) put it. A book like this is often, 
when all’s done, more interesting than the 
literary remains of its subject. Somebody 
said he never read a book save by the dead, 
because he could go and talk to the living. 
One cannot go and talk to Hood, though 
doubtless it might be more delightful than 
to read his published works. This is the 
next best thing, and Mr. Jerrold has from 
many sources got enough to enable us to 
do it with pleasure. Of course Hood was, 
even in literature, more than a punster and 
comic writer: indeed he is chiefly remem- 
bered now as the author of “The Song 
of a Shirt,” and more people have read 
that, or “The Bridge of Sighs,” or “I 
Remember, I Remember,” or some of his 
other lyrics, than have ever read _ his 
humorous writings. “The Song of a 
Shirt,” indeed, is almost more in the senti- 
ment of our day than of his. Miss 
Milford called him “the greatest poet of 
his age,” and Mr. Jerrold gives some mean- 
ing to the utterance by explaining that his 
age was between that of Keats and Byron, 
and that of Tennyson and Browning, the 
age of William the Fourth. Even if we 
so consider him, one need hardly put him 
very high. But without regard to estimate 
cne may read Hood now with pleasure, if 
not so much the product of imaginative 
fancy like “The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies,” at least those of deeper imagina- 
tion, and finer art, like “The Bridge of 
Sighs.” 


Hood as 


EpWARD Everett HALE. 


American Verse* 

The subject of early American verse has 
been treated with more or less thorough- 
ness by the several writers who have dealt 
with American literary history. Few stw- 
dents, however, have considered our earlier 
poetry as a distinct literary product. The 
usual attitude is to regard the American 
literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as mere echoes of the English 

1625-1807. A History. 
Moffat, Yard & Co 


*A MERICAN VERSE. 
By William Bradley Otis. 
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writers of the corresponding periods. That 
much pedestrian verse was produced by 
our early authors is a fact not to be denied, 
but it is also true that many historians of 
literature have failed to place the proper 
emphasis upon the works of those authors 
as interpretative of the life and thought of 
the New World. Hence there is room for 
a comprehensive study such as Dr. Otis 
has written, and a perusal of this book will 
give the reader a keener appreciation of the 
value of our neglected writers than almost 
any other volume which covers the same 
ground. 

Dr. Otis divides his work into five chap- 
ters, treating respectively of historical 
verse, religious verse, political and satirical 
verse, imaginative verse, and translations, 
paraphrases and other miscellaneous forms. 
He combats the idea that the verse of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
imitative, servile, and unoriginal, and in his 
preface he announces that, “the present 
work will attempt to prove that in subject 
matter, in thought, and in spirit, early 
American verse is, as a whole, character- 
istic of the broad, fresh, original, and 
liberty-loving nature of the land which 
gave it birth.” 

The volume treats of the poetical pro- 
ductions which appeared between the pub- 
lication of the “Nova Anglia” of William 
Morrell in 1625 and Joel Barlow’s 
“Columbiad,” published in 1807. The merit 
of the book is not merely in the generally 
sound criticism of the poetry with which it 
deals, but in the further fact that many 
poems are noticed which are omitted in 
previous histories. Dr. Otis has made dili- 
gent researches in the oldest American 
libraries, and the materials which he has 
brought to light are of importance in de- 
termining the character of our earlier 
poetry. 
dents of American literature who are 
looking for a scholarly treatise which will 
contain the results of a thorough explora- 
tion of this interesting field. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


My Memoirs* 
Alexandre Dumas stopped his journal in 
the neighborhood of 1833. So we have his 


*My Mewoirs, By Alexandre Dumas. Trans- 
lated bv E. M. Waller. With an introduction 


by Andrew Lang. Six volumes. The Mac- 
millan Company, 





The volume should interest stu- . 
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cwn story for but thirty-one years of his 
life. It is the story of youth, of genius. 
It begins with a history of his father, a 
general under Bonaparte, and it gives a 
detailed account of the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which Alexandre was 
born, schooled and brought up. 

French history and Dumas’ youth walk 
hand in hand through the volumes, inter- 
cepted by anecdote told with a zest, and 
by bits of self-delineation that reveal the 
man as he was in his earlier years in a 
way no biography has done. Story after 
story is told of the important people of 
the day; comment follows comment on 
politics, literature and society. Paris in 
Dumas’ youth was a wonderful place—if 
Paris could ever be anything but won- 
der ful. 

There are six volumes of this work— 
there ought to be twenty. But they tell an 
incomplete tale. Each has its allotted span 
of years, and each is in itself full of a 
vital interest. Dumas later was more gross, 
more unattractive; in these pages he is at 
his best. His letters alone are a revelation 
in the history of genius. 

These pages show the sources from 
which much of the Dumas fiction was 
evolved. Were there time, we could trace 
clearly certain evidences and basic facts 
and characters. Here, too, is the Dumas 
enthusiasm, the Dumas vitality, put to 
violent exercise. This Dumas has a new 
fascination, a new interest. Against a 
background of color and lights the prince 
of romancers moves—at supper parties 
with Mademoiselle George, at one time 
Napoleon’s mistress; at another time, at 
the dinner table of the great Barras, the 
man with whom Walter Scott would not 
dine because he was sure he would write 
against him; or yet again, at a fancy dress 
ball at which the great Lafayette was an 
important spectacle. 

Fine bits of criticism grace these pages, 
words on Moliére, Corneille, Hugo; frag- 
ments of verses, sketches of plots, exam- 
ples of plays. 

Altogether this is a remarkable collection 
of valuable documents, from both historic 
and literary points of view. It is a vast 
reference work, and will find its place 
among the choice things in autobiography. 
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English Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century* 


The arrangement of this book, embra- 
cing a plan that interweaves periods and 
connects up as with many fine electrical 
currents the various tendencies of the 
different periods of nineteenth century 
English literature, endows this study with 
more of real importance than is usually 
attached to a volume of this kind. 

This is a splendid year in which to 
review nineteenth century literature in 
England. It is the centenary- year of a 
long line of writers who gave to the middle 
nineteenth century its most significant 
work. Mr. Magnus, an Englishman, by 
the way, is not making an outline study; 
he is setting forth an interpretation that 
has as its basis a thorough knowledge of 
the subject in hand, and a more than ordi- 
narily penetrating insight into the various 
aspects of literature’s bent as it developed 
during Victoria’s reign. The author has 
been wise in not wasting his space on a 
mere description of the environment that 
produced a Tennyson and a Browning. 
He has also been wise in not dilating upon 
biographical facts and details ; his environ- 
ment is summary; his biography is sum- 


NINETEENTH 


*ENCLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
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mary. He goes direct to the man’s work 
—his poetry or his prose—and he studies 
and explains this work in its relation to 
the century that produced it and in its 
relation to the other work that the same 
age produced. 

Mr. Magnus deviates, moreover, from 
the beaten track of the accepted classics 
He is catholic in his tastes, comprehensiye 
in his searchings-out. We get, not onlya 
discussion—always scholarly—of the dif. 


ferent kinds of literary work the nineteenth J 


century produced, but we get, too, a sym- 
pathetic and interest-compelling comment 
upon those minor poets omitted from the 
average book of English literary criticism 

Hence, we go from George Crabbe to 
the pre-Raphaelites, and come upon such 
names as Henry Cary, George Darley, 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Frank Smedley, 
C. J. Wells, Sydney Dobell, and so on, 
through the realms of fiction, theology, 
philosophy, history, criticism, humor and 
poetry. 

In many cases Mr. Magnus is discov- 
ered in a bit of brilliant criticism, as when 
he says: “Carlyle was a Byron moralized, 
and not bred to the flesh-pots of Egypt; or 
Byron was a sensuous Carlyle.” 

Of Tennyson he writes: “As he never 
fell below, so he never rose above him 
self’; and of Browning: “His love wa 
true poetry, as his poetry was true love’ 


New Biographies and Histories 


Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe* 
Among the great men of the nineteenth 
century no two present a stronger contrast 
than Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe and Fred- 
erick Nietzsche. Both were profound 


thinkers, but their view of life was wholly. 


different. The German philosopher lived 
within himself, wrote some amazing books, 
and died in a madhouse. Much that he 
produced has been of value to human 
thought, but not in the way he supposed. 
He was opposed to hospitals or charitable 
work of any kind. He believed that the 
law of the survival of the fittest was abso- 
lute in conduct, and that it was better for 
the unfit to die than to be kept alive. 


*THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL GRIDLEY 
Howe. Volume II. Dana Estes & Co. 


Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe was tht 
apostle of human derelicts. No man wh 
ever lived did more for suffering humar 
ity. Any unfortunate human being founl 
in him a friend, and it was his great priv 
lege to start more particular movement 
for the betterment of the human race # 
all directions than any other man who ha 
ever lived. The first volume of his Lif 
and Letters, edited by his daughter, Ms 
Laura E. Richards, dealt solely with i 
youth and his participation in the Gredj 
struggle for independence. The sec 
volume, just issued, covers the remaiilf 
and more important period of his life. 5 
is admirably gotten up, because it mast 
the subject speak as far as is possible ™ 
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himself, and only adds sufficient data to 
make the narrative complete. 

Many persons think of Dr. Howe either 
as simply the husband of Julia Ward 
Howe (who still survives), or as the Cad- 
mus of the blind, because, if he did not 
really invent raised printing for the blind, 
he was the first to develop the system on 
a basis that gave it any wide value. This 
was indeed a vast accomplishment, suff- 
cient to make any man famous, even if 
the education of Laura Bridgman had 
been its sole result. But Dr. Howe not 
only laid the broad foundation of educa- 
tion for the blind, but he was equally serv- 
iceable in other directions. To him we 
owe the beginning of that system which 
now so largely aids the feeble-minded and 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
msane. In aid of the blind and feeble- 
minded he spent years going through the 
States, urging upon legislatures the estab- 
lishment of institutions. Nor was this all. 
He was a leader in his time in educating 
normal persons, was prominent in the fight 
against slavery, served on the Sanitary 
Commission in the War, and later became 
not only the head but the moving spirit of 
the Massachusetts Board of State Chari- 
ties, an organization which to-day has no 
superior. That Massachusetts leads all 
other American commonwealths in the 
liberality and intelligence with which it 
treats human defectives is largely due to 
the inspiration and continuous labor of 
Dr. Howe. 

A noteworthy feature of the book is 
that it contains so many letters to Charles 
Sumner. The two men were lifelong 
friends, although they did not always see 
alike nor act along the same lines. Sumner 
was a closet student; Howe, the man of 
action. Sumner was the captious critic; 
Howe, the ardent lover of mankind. 
Sumner was first of all devoted to himself, 
while Howe forgot himself in his sympathy 
with and labors for others. Yet the letters 
are of great interest, and really do more 
for Sumner even than they do for Howe. 
It must ever be one of the great merits of 
Sumner that he should count Howe as an 
Intimate friend and retain relations with 
him until the last. 

This book is not only. for the lover of 
mankind, but for the sociological student. 
In these days there are many dry-bones in 


I21I 


sociology. Here is a man of flesh and 
blood, who emblematized and personified 
almost all which is written about in text- 
books by modern students who appear to 
be more interested in a science than in 
liuman beings. 

JosepH M. RoceErs. 


Monuments of Christian Rome* 

This profusely illustrated and capitally 
written book will prove of exceptional 
interest to students of Roman art. The 
author was formerly associate director of 
the American school at Rome and, besides 
his very thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject, has the skill to present his material 
in a form that will attract the general 
reader. Professor Frothingham has cov- 
ered about a thousand years of Roman 
history, and his volume is stored with facts 
carefully ascertained after many years of 
research and study. Even the reader with 
no special equipment will readily see, after 
perusing the author's historic outlines, that 
the subject is exceedingly complex. Three 
chief. periods are distinguished by Pro- 
fessor Frothingham. The first falls be- 
tween A. D. 311 and 546, when Rome was 
a “composite pagan-Christian city of the 
latter days of the Empire, the life in death 
of ancient culture, the new wine in old 
bottles full of sediment, with the afterglow 
of Theodoric the Goth temporarily gal- 
vanizing the effete organism until the final 
fall of the curtain during those famous 
forty days of the Gothic war when Rome 
is said to have been completely deserted.” 

The second period (546-1650) shows “a 
new Rome hiding within the old, dimly 
steeped in its memories, but ignorant of 
the realities of its ancient life and luxuries ; 
an ascetic city weaving fables about a cor- 
rupt and decadent society of the past and 
diawing its real life from Byzantium and 
its guidance from the Papacy.” In the first 
part of this period Rome was almost purely 
Byzantine ; in the second part, the Western 
elements came to the front under the strong 
rule of the Carlovingian dynasty. 

The third period comes in with the 
great Hildebrand as the ruling spirit of 
the Papacy. Rome now entered upon the 





*THeE MoNUMENTS OF CHRISTIAN Roms. 
From Constantine to the Renaissance. B 
Arthur L. Frothingham. Handbooks of Arche- 
ology and Antiquities. The Macmillan Company. 
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creative stage of the middle ages, “the 
days of quick living, of self-sacrifice, of 
idealism, of concentrated purpose.” The 
contest between Pope and Emperor, the 
Crusades, the work of the monastic orders, 
the uplift of moral and intellectual life, 
gave a splendor to these centuries, and 
Rome again became the center of the 
Western world until the flight to Avignon 
cut short her career. 

The monuments which these periods 
have left in the shape of churches, palaces 
and monasteries, with their vast array of 
sculptures and paintings, have been faith- 
fully described by the author. The stream 
of political, social and religious life flows 
side by side with the descriptions of the 
works of art and adds an interest to the 
book which would be lacking in a mere 
recital of the facts of Roman art. Per- 
kaps from no other volume will the reader 
learn so much of the buildings which grew 
under the shaping hands of the great 
artists of medieval Rome. 


The Acropolis of Athens* 


There is no spot in the ancient or mod- 
ern world which can compare with the 
“Rock of Athena” in the number and 
charm of its historic and artistic associa- 
tions. To the Greeks it was one great 
votive offering to the gods. Aristides the 
rhetorician referred to it as the heart of 
Athens ; Aristophanes speaks of the sacred 
enclosure of this rocky hill; and Pindar, 
in a melodious line, sings of the much- 
trodden sacred center of the city. 

To relate the history of the Acropolis 
and describe its buildings, wonderful even 
in ruins, is the task to which Professor 
D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan, 
has addressed himself. His volume is a 
notable contribution to our knowledge of 
the ancient Greek world, and the large 
number of excellent illustrations which 
accompany the text will give it additional 
value in the eyes of*readers. Professor 
D’Ooge’s discussions of the architectural 
features are sometimes minute, and in all 
instances sufficiently full to give a very 
good idea of the character and appearance 
of the buildings. His facts are up to date 
and he has used with conspicuous success 
the work of scholars and excavators who 
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D’Ooge. The Macmillan Company. 
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have been employed in the restoration of 
the famous site. And in this connectiog 
it is well to know that Americans hay 
taken a prominent part in the work oj 
preserving and arranging the objects of an 
found in the Acropolis. The work thy 
has been done in the last thirty years j 
creditable to America and proves that ow 
interest in classical lands is very much 
alive. 

There are many knotty problems cop. 
nected with the history of the Acropolis 
and it has been no easy task to classify 
the remnants of buildings and sculptures 
and to trace the successive stages through 
which they have passed. The main facts of 
this rich and varied history have ben 
brought to light after prolonged study ani 
excavation ; though it is probable, as Pro 
fessor D’Ooge suggests, that no book wil 
ever be written which will answer satis 
factorily every question that can be raised 
The Acropolis was used at different time 
as a fortress, a sanctuary, a treasury, i 
repository of art, and as a residence. It 
story carries us further back than the Pe. 
sian wars, and its buildings have bea 
added to and destroyed and reconstructed 
for more than two thousand years. Hene 
some questions as to dates, the original pur 
pose, dimensions and appearance of th 
structures will always remain in the regia 
of conjecture. But what is known is ¢ 
great importance to the modern worl 
which owes so much to Greek culture, al 
in the present instance Professor D'’Ocg 
has produced an admirable book which wi 
make easily accessible every valuable faj 
in the history of the Acropolis. 


The Mystery of the Pinckney Draus 


On the thirtieth of December, 18 
Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, s 
to John Quincy Adams, then Secretary! 
State, a copy of the draught of a com 
tution which he (Pinckney) had presetll 
at the opening of the Constitutional (q 
vention in 1787. The document was pa 
lished, and there was no question raistt4 
to its authenticity until 1830, when! 
matter came to Madison’s attention and 
wrote to four different persons conceftl 
it and prepared a statement which aft 
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ward appeared ‘in Gilpin’s edition of 
Madison’s Journal, and in Elliot’s Debates. 
Madison set forth reasons which appar- 
ently proved that the draught in the State 
Department could not have been a copy 
of the one submitted to the Convention 
by Pinckney, and the weight of the 
ex-President’s authority has been so great 
that historians have been content to let the 
question rest without further scrutiny. 

The agreement in substance and lan- 
guage between Pinckney’s draught and the 
Constitution is remarkable; and if the 
draught is authentic, then Pinckney con- 
tributed more to the Constitution than any 
one other man. That the copy of the 
draught which Pinckney sent to Secretary 
Adams represents the original plan laid 
before the Constitutional Convention is the 
contention of Judge Nott in the volume 
under notice. Judge Nott was formerly 
Chief Justice of the United States Court 
of Claims, and his long service on the 
bench qualifies him for the task of investi- 
gating the “mystery” of this famous State 
paper. He has studied with commendable 
care every bit of evidence bearing on the 
case, and his conclusions triumphantly 
vindicate Pinckney from the charge of wil- 
fully plagiarizing the language of the Con- 
stitution in an attempt to palm off as his 
own the work of other men. 

Judge Nott clearly shows that Pinckney 
had nothing to gain in making unfounded 
claims. Members of the Convention were 
still alive when the draught was filed with 
John Quincy Adams, and, moreover, in a 
pamphlet entitled Observations on the Plan 
of Government Submitted to the Federal 
Convention, published by Pinckney in 
October, 1787, the outline of the draught 
Was given and is in substantial agreement 
with that furnished Adams thirty years 
later. As our author points out, Pinckney 
lever concealed anything, and his work 
Was never questioned at a time when many 
members of the Convention were living 
and in a position to contradict his state- 
ments, if untrue. Every charge of Madi- 
son is subjected to a searching analysis, 
and in the end Judge Nott finds that the 
€x-President’s allegations concerning the 
Pinckney draught are without foundation 
im fact. 

The book is a remarkable study in the 

istory of an obscure but important phase 
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in the making of the Constitution, and the 
researches of the author have been so thor- 
ough and his arguments so clear and indis- 
putable that the question should remain 
settled so far as future historians are con- 
cerned. Judge Nott has illuminated some 
dark corners in our history, and his labors 
in behalf of the Pinckney draught will go 
far to bring to the attention of students 
the imperishable services of a statesman 
who is but a name to most Americans of 
to-day. 


Origins of the British Colonial System* 


In a former volume Mr. Beer traced the 
history of British colonial policy from 
1754 to 1765. ‘The present work is the 
first of a series in which the author pur- 
poses “‘to describe and explain the origins, 
establishment and development of the 
British Colonial System up to the out- 
break of the disagreement directly culmi- 
nating in the American Revolution.” The 
earlier instalment covered a period of only 
eleven years, while the volume under notice 
relates the events of British colonial policy 
extending over the greater part of a cen- 
tury; in other words, from the voyages of 
Drake and Gilbert in Elizabeth’s time 
down to the close of the Cromwellian 
epoch. 

Mr. Beer shows the importance of the 
early attempts at the construction of a 
colonial policy in relation to the develop- 
ment of the Empire and the future of the 
American colonies. It is clear that Eng- 
lish statesmen, explorers and colonizers 
regarded America as a permanent source 
of supply for the kingdom. England 
needed the fish, timber, metals, tobacco and 
ether products in which the New World 
abounded, and the earliest attempts at col- 
onization were made with commercial 
objects in view. Hence it becomes neces- 
sary for the student to examine particu- 
larly the British trade laws, the Acts of 
Parliament relating to the colonies; the 
customs duties, currency, bankruptcy, the 
slave question, and all other matters touch- 
ing the relations of England and her 
colonies. The subject is rich in material, 
and Mr. Beer has made extensive re- 

*THE OricINs oF THE BritisH CoLontaL Sys- 


TEM. 1578-1660. By George Louis Beer. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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searches which have brought to light many 
facts of first importance concerning early 
American history. His chapters on the 
tobacco industry, the English fiscal sys- 
tem, the economic development of the col- 
onies, and the administrative systems of 
the Stuarts and of the Commonwealth and 
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the Protectorate, call for special commen. 
dation for the careful manner in which th 
sources are worked up and for the clea. 
ness of the author’s narrative. Consi¢- 
ered as a whole, the volume is an impor 
ant contribution to political and economic 
history. 


Problems of City Government* 


This is one of the most valuable trea- 
tises on municipal problems that has 
appeared in recent years. The intelligent 
citizen and the special student will alike 
find profit in a perusal of Professor Rowe’s 
work. Unlike some very useful books on 
the same subject, this volume will be found 
interesting by reason of its popular form 
and point of view. The political and eco- 
nomic sides of city life have been pretty 
thoroughly studied ; lately, however, atten- 
tion has been directed to the study of the 
city as a social organization. And this is 
certainly one of the merits of Professor 
Rowe’s book; for no other American 
writer has displayed a better knowledge 
and recognition of the importance of the 
social functions of the city than he. In 
our study of municipal government it is 
well to understand at the outset that no 
improved charter, no modern administra- 
tive system, works automatically; but that 
behind statutes and ordinances lie the 
greater problems involved in the charac- 
ters, habits and environment of the individ- 
uals who inhabit the city. The emphasis 
which the author of this volume has 
placed upon influences of a social nature 
is, therefore, justified by the results of the 
study of municipal functions. 

The purpose of the book “is to present 
an analysis of the general principles in- 
volved in city growth.” To that end the 
author has found it convenient to begin 
with an outline of the ancient and medie- 
val city. The nature of the municipal 
problem in its broadest aspect is next con- 
sidered; and in subsequent chapters Pro- 
fessor Rowe deals with the social, political 
and legal aspects of the chief questions of 
municipal government. One important 
chapter discusses the subject of gas supply, 
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Rowe. D. Appleton & Co. 


with special reference to the experience of 
Philadelphia. Another treats of the fund. 
mental principles involved in municipal 
ownership, and in the next section there is 
a clear presentation of the facts of th 
municipal ownership and operation of 
street railways in Germany. The conclui- 
ing chapter deals with the general subject 
of municipal ownership and the value of 
foreign experience. 

Professor Rowe argues in favor ofa 
single chamber for the City Council. He 
believes that the Mayor should have larg 
powers and that authority should be re 
sponsible and concentrated in a_ limited 
number of officials. He repeats the do 
trine of many other writers when k 
affirms that franchises should be held fer 
limited periods, with the reservation tha 
the companies can be compelled by the aty 
to make certain extensions of service eath 
year. Upon the question of municipd 
ownership and operation our author take 
a middle course. He states reasons pn 
and con, and seems to think that the sub 
ject must be studied with regard to 
circumstances of each country. In cor 
clusion, Professor Rowe remarks: 

The final choice between private and publ 
ownership and operation must be made on tH 
basis of our own peculiar conditions. In th 
choice, factors which are entirely 
European countries will play an important pat 
We must recognize, in the first place, that 
attitude of the American people toward the a 
is totally different from that which prevails 
the countries of Europe. With us city govet 
ment is a negative rather than a positive fact 
We look to it for the protection of life a 
property, but it is with considerable reluctaly 
that we accept any extension of function bey 
this limited field. In Europe, on the other has 
the city is a far more positive force in the # 
and thought of the people. The inhabitants§ 
European cities look to the community m5 
organized capacity for the satisfaction of ® 
commercial needs as they arise. With usm? 
United States the presumption is against any® 
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tension of municipal function, and it requires 
considerable pressure to induce the population 
to accept an increase in municipal powers. 


These chapters do not, by any means, 
ive exhaustive accounts of their respect- 
ive subjects: that would require many 
volumes. But in the presentation of gen- 
eral ideas and the leading facts of munici- 


pal study, Professor Rowe has done his 
work satisfactorily. His book marks an 
advance in the attempt to solve some of 
the great problems of our time, and the 
standard of municipal efficiency and 
achievement advocated in these pages 
should act as a stimulant to progressive 
and enlightened citizenship. 


tz 


Plays by John Galsworthy’* 


It is not often that one picks up a vol- 
ume containing dramatic work of the 
quality found in these plays by Mr. Gals- 
worthy. Many contemporary writers for 
the stage, in their eagerness to attain 
dramatic effects, wilfully pervert the facts 
of life until there is nothing left but cari- 
cature. Where artifice is so plain, art 
ceases, and likewise truth. Mr. Galsworthy 
follows a better plan. He sees in life the 
elements which, when correctly grouped, 
give potency to the action without the aid 
of merely mechanical devices. He does not 
strain after effect; the dramatic situation 
is inherent in the material chosen and but 
awaits the shaping hand of the artist to 
bring it into reality. If the power to seize 
upon and literally transcribe the life of the 
present in its dramatic values be taken as 
an indication of undoubted ability in a 
playwright, then Mr. Galsworthy has won 
equal rank with the best of his fellow- 
craftsmen. His work is the kind which 
grows upon the reader after a second 
perusal. 

The three plays presented in this vol- 
ume deal with human situations common 


*Prays. THe Sitver Box—Joy—Srrirz. By 
John Galsworthy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


enough, but by virtue of their common- 
ness intensely interesting and universal in 
their appeal. Each is arranged in three 
acts, and the setting in each piay is re- 
markably simple. The Silver Box turns 
upon the larceny of a silver cigarette case 
by one of London’s “unemployed,” and 
the detection of the offender and the 
method in which justice is meted out to 
him furnish Mr. Galsworthy with rich 
material for shrewd hits at the startling 
contrasts between the consequences of sin 
in the upper classes, on the one hand, and 
in the lower, on the other. In Joy, the 
“affinity” problem crops out, but this play 
is not so strong in construction and char- 
acter portrayal as the last in the volume— 
Strife. In dealing with the situation 
brought about by an industrial war be- 
tween employer and employee, Mr. Gals- 
worthy has avoided the melodramatic, 
and adhered to the grim realities of life. 
His drawing of the figures of the implac- 
able strike leader and the unyielding chair- 
man of the iron works merits praise. The 
play is unrelieved in its close following of 
the truth, and its hard, bitter lines and 
bleak atmosphere serve to indicate how 
deep have been the author’s studies in the 
tacts of human experience. 
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ALONG THE WAY. 
By Wituiam W. CANFIELD. 
Review later. R. F. Fenno & Co. 


ANNE OF AVONLEA. 
By L. M. Monvcomery.’ 
See review, page 108. L. C. Page & Co. 


AS IT HAPPENED. 
[By Asuton Hiwuiers. 

The rather unattractive make-up of As It 
Happened somewhat belies its stirring contents, 
for frankness compels us to admit that its gen- 
eral appearance is far from inviting. Yet within 
its four hundred pages of fine print lies hidden 
as adventurous a tale of war and love as can 
be imagined. The novel has its beginnings in 
India, the scenes then shift to England, and 
finally rock-bound Gibraltar furnishes a military 
setting for the closing act of the drama. The 
time covers a portion of the reign of George IIT, 
an age more picturesque, if coarser and rougher, 
than our own. 

The telling of the story involves more than 
one heroic gentleman, many fair ladies, and a 
villain who has all the requisites of a ruffianly 
gentleman of fortune. The main thread of the 
novel concerns Major Wade Justin in his search 
for two wards who have been entrusted to his 
care. All three, at one time or another, are at 
the mercy of a veritable human spider, one 
Cornelius Boyle, who no sooner sees his vic- 
tims escape one web than he proceeds to spin 
a deadlier one for their destruction. Complica- 
tions are numerous; there are plots within plots. 
The writer may be congratulated on using a 
most vivid imagination to the utmost advantage. 
Further, he seems thoroughly to enjoy the réle 
of entertainer, although overmuch given to 
generalities. In his ability to stamp with indi- 
viduality even the minor characters of the book, 
Mr. Hilliers’ style is suggestive of Dickens. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


BEGGAR IN THE HEART, THE. 
By EpirH RICKER’. 
Review later. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 


BIG BROTHER OF SABIN STREET, 


THE. 
By I. T. THurston. 

Continuing the story of Tode, the Boston 
street boy, in The Bishop’s Shadow, we read of 
the development of the urchin whose life was 
so influenced by a godly man. 

Tode meets with a pitiful disappointment a 
the beginning of his career, but the seeming 
blight better fits him for his after years’ work 
He takes up settlement work in Sabin Street, 
where liquor and disorder run riot among th 
dense population of the district, and although 
he is despised by those who are leading men 
astray, his influence for good among the rising 
generation wins the day 

His campaign against liquor with the youthfl 
but ardent workers is truly wonderful and fires 
the reader with the enthusiasm which surroun 
the settlement workers. 


F. H. Revell Company 


BIG JOHN BALDWIN. 
By Wiison VANCE. 
Review later. 


Henry Holt & @ 


BLACK SHEEP, THE 
By JosEPpH SHARTS. 


Review later. 
Duffield & ( 


CASTLE OF DREAMS, A. 
3v Netra SyRevTr. 
See review, page I12. 
A. C. McClurg && 


NoTE :—Books marked ‘review later’’ will be reviewed, with a few exceptions, in the Novem™ 


number. 


These were received too late for a description in this issue. 
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CHRONICLES OF RHODA, THE. 
By Fiorence TinstEy Cox, 
Review later. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE, 
THE. 
By E. Tempite TuHursron. 
Review later. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


CLOISTER TO COURT. 
By Frances M. Corron-WaLkKEr. 

This is a detailed historical account, in fiction 
form, of certain episodes in the life of Charlotte 
of Bourbon, Abbess of Juarre and later wife 
of William of Orange, known as William the 
Silent, through which union she became the 
ancestress of Queen Victoria of England. 

The Princess Charlotte had a Catholic father 
and a Huguenot mother. Against her will she 
was placed in the convent at Juarre, and later, 
because of her good sense as well as of her fam- 
ily, she was made abbess. When, however, the 
Abbey of Juarre was faided, she was rescued by 
her nephew and taken to her sister, a Huguenot. 
All her. life Charlotte had been Protestant at 
heart, and therefore she easily gave up the 
Church of Rome. She was carried to Heidel- 
berg to escape her father, and there met William 
of Orange, who fell in love with and married 
her. 

The book is carefully written, carrying with 
it a strong Protestant feeling, and presenting a 
true picture, it would seem, of the tyrannies of 
Rome at a day when Calvinism was rising. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


COMPACT, THE. 
By RipGweEt, CULLUM. 
See review, page 109. 
George H, Moran Company. 


DIANA DETHRONED. 
By W. M. Letts. 
See review, page 109. 


John Lane Company., 


DISAPPEARING EYE, THE. 
By Fercus Hume. 

This is by no means the best mystery tale that 
Mr. Hume has written. As a matter of fact, it 
is one of his most incredible pieces of ingenuity. 
However, in following out the story of a glass 
eye that contained important secrets, the read- 
er’s mind is kept busy and his interest is held 
unfalteringly. Mr. Hume might employ a more 
classical English; his books show something of 
the effects of a steady grind that produces two 
and three novels in a year. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


DOROTHY OF ANGELWOOD. 
By M. Y. T. H. Myrna. 

Another dreamy spirit story by the author of 
Tales of Enchantment. The whole idea is most 
unreal. Upon the death of Felicia, her husband 
mourns and is comforted by the spirit of one 

rothy, who captivates him in her spirit visits. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


END OF THE ROAD, THE. 
By Staniey Portrat Hyarr. 

Treating of the opening of the African mines 
and the laying of railroads, the author writes a 
most interesting story in an unusual scene. All 
the events occur prior to but lead up to the Boer 
War and Jack Allingham makes an admirable 
leader in his unassuming way. 

lhe “Marvel” mine, hke many others, was a 
rich harvest for a few, while short-sighted spec- 
ulators met with sorrowful losses. 

When Mr. Carden and his daughter Hilary, 
as representatives of the Royal Archzological 
Society, visited this district, it seemed but nat- 
ural that Hilary and Allingham should fall in 
love. Their habits and environments were 
totally different, yet the dissimilarity bound them 
even closer, D. Appleton & Company 


EVERYBODY’S SECRET. 
By Dion Crayton CALrHrop. a 

A sordid problem story,.dealing with two 
English society men of independent wealth and 
little morality. 

Welby slyly entangles a dainty-locking gov- 
erness, employed in his home, in his meshes, 
and very suddenly she severs her connection in 
the household, and hides with her secret. 

Toby Quarrenden, on the other hand, is great 
chums with an actress, of no mean ability, and 
with a big, generous heart and level head, 
whereby their friendship flourishes until another 
woman enters Toby’s life and the.actress dis- 
creetly withdraws to the background. 

Time makes big changes in the lives of these 
men; and when Toby marries, his frail wife 
keeps him in the dark about her past, although 
it is hidden from no one else. Wretched compli- 
cations naturally arise, but Toby cannot cen- 
sure any one for his blindness, and none of his 
friends realize that he has been so totally de- 
ceived. This is not such good work as Mr. 
Ca!throp’s earlier books promised 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 


FAITH OF HIS FATHERS, THE. 
By A. E. Jacoms. 
Review later. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


FELICITA. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 

This is a fascinating little tale of ancient 
Siena. The romance has a universality of ap- 
peal, while the quaint, old details of. the back- 
ground give an unusual picturesqueness. The 
illustrations are highly artistic, and the book 
would serve excellently as a gift. This is a 
new volume in what promises to be a very pop- 
ular series, “Little Novels of Famous Cities.” 

F. A, Stokes Company. 


FLAW IN THE SAPPHIRE, THE. 
By CHARLES M. SNYDER. 
Review later. 


The Metropolitan Press. 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF 
QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER, THE. 
By CuHaries FELron Pipcrn. 
By no means so good as the first Quincy 
Adams Sawyer book. Quincy is governor now, 
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and in the course of the story he supposedly 
dies, only to turn up again some twenty-three 
years later. The events move with an incon- 
gruous rapidity, and the construction is so loose 


as to be really poor. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


GAME AND THE CANDLE, THE. 
By E.Leanor M. INcRAM. 


Review later. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST, A. 
By GENE StTRATTON-PorTER. 


See review, page 113. 
Doubleday, Page & Coa. 


GREEN GINGER. 
By ArtHuR Morrison. 
Review later. 
F, A: Stokes Company. 


HALF A CHANCE. 
By Freperic S. IsHAM. 
See review, page III. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


HAPPY HAWKINS. 
By Ropertr ALEXANDER WASON. 
See review, page I14. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


HEART OF SILENCE, THE. 
By Wa Ter S. CRAMP. 

A purely artistic atmosphere would seem quite 
suitable for love-making, yet in this instance the 
surroundings are not harmonious. 

While sojourning in the Italian cities, Pris- 
cilla Hoyt is visited by a former college mate 
whose ideals are not of the highest type. Dis- 
cord is brought into the Hoyt family, and the 
serpent-like ways of the visitor have a con- 
tinuingly evil effect. Priscilla realizes the harm 
which has been the outcome of the intrusion and 
silently broods over it, yet refrains from harsh 
criticism. 

The author fancies his characters having lofty 
artistic feelings, and each one gropes for more 
light on his hobby. Ward Benton is wrapped 
up in musical dreams and awakens Priscilla’s 
love for music, while the others are equally 
enthusiastic over ancient literature and art. The 
entire book is vague in conception, and the 
characters are overdrawn and unreal. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


HUNGRY HEART, THE. 
By Davin GrAHAM PHILLIPS. 


See review, page 107. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


INTO THE NIGHT. 
By Frances NimMMo GREENE. 
Review later. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


INTRODUCING CORINNA. 
By WInNIFRED KIRKLAND. 
See review, page I14. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


The Book News Monthly 


IRENE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
By GrorceE Cary EccLEsTOoN. 
See review, page I13. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


JONATHAN AND DAVID. 
By ExizapetrH Stuart PHELPS. 
A tender little tale of an old man and a dog, 
with illustrations. Reprinted from “Harper's 


Magazine.” 
Harper & Brothers. 


KEZIAH COFFIN. 
By JosepuH C. LINCOLN. 


Review later. 
D. Abpleton & Co. 


LAND OF LONG AGO, THE. 
By Exiza Catvert HALL. 
Review later. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


LONELY GUARD, THE. 
By NorMan INNES. 


Review later. 
Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 


MARIE OF ARCADY. 
By F. Hewes LANCASTER. 
Review later. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


MEN OF THE MOUNTAINS, THE. 
By S. R. Crockert. 
Review later, 


Harper & Brothers. 


MISS SELINA LUE. 
By Marta THompson Daviess. 
Review later. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


MOCCASIN RANCH, THE. 
By HaAmMiin GARLAND. 
Review later, 


Harper & Brothers. 


OLD CLINKERS. 
By Harvey J. O’Hiccrns. 


Review later. 
Smail, Maynard & Co. 


ON THE LIGHTSHIP. 
By Herman K. VIELE. 


Review later. 
Duffield & Co. 


OPEN COUNTRY. 
By Maurice Hew Lert. 


See review, page 113. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


PIERRE ET THERESE. 
By Marcet Prevost. 


See review, page 109. 
Alphonse Lemerre, Par. 


PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT. 
By HALLIwELy SUTCLIFFE. 


Review later. 
Little, Brown & Co 
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The New Books of the Month 


THE SON OF MARY BETHEL, 
By Etsa-BarKEr.- 


Review later. 
Duffield & Co. 


PA FLICKINGER’S FOLKS. 
By Bessie R. Hoover. 

“God must like common people or He would 
not have made so many of them,” is an oft- 
quoted remark of Lincoln’s, and on it hangs this 
quaint story. : ; 

Pa Flickinger and all his grown family and 
their families were wage-earners and felt the 
pinches of poverty, yet never were their strug- 
gles too burdensome for them to overcome 
them or to find a way out of or around them. 

It is a fresh and simple book, and an admira- 
ble piece of work for a young girl’s first efforts. 

Harper & Brothers. 


STOLEN SIGNET, THE. 
By Freperick M. SMITH. 
Review later. 
Duffield & Co. 


THAIS. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

One of the most brilliant pieces of work M. 
France has done, yet one of the bitterest and 
hardest. The irony of it all is appalling; the 
effect is oppressive. The monk of the story 
goes forth to save the soul of a notorious cour- 
tesan; he rescues her from iniquity; finds shelter 
for her in a convent. Then he himself becomes 
a prey to the lusts of the flesh, so that, in spite 
of all efforts, he seeks her at her deathbed and 
there cries into her fast-closing ears the story 
of his passion. ot 

Much of the book is devoted to discussions 
of the comparative merits of Christianity and 
the early Greek and Roman philosophies. The 
scenes are in the valley of the Nile and the city 
of Alexandria; and few -hings in recent liter- 
ature can approach this delineation of Alexan- 
drian society in an early century. 

Those who have heard “Thais” sung, as it has 
been recently, realize the dramatic points of the 
book, and the variety arfd ‘picturesqueness of 
its coloring. “. 


REAPING, A. 
By E. F. Benson. 

Review later. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
RESCUER, THE. 

By Percy Wuire. 

How frequently a widow of means is misled 
by one who flatters her, merely for her mone- 
tary value and the prestige obtained thereby. 

Professor Maitland’s wife made him a death- 
bed promise to further his scientific research, 
with the aid of a former trusted employee. 
Percy Athelstan had worked hand-in-hand with 
the professor in his ray study, and although 
really blind as to the theory, nevertheless he 
succeeded in hoodwinking the entire family. 

The widow was an easy mark, and succumbed 
readily to the lover-like attentions of the young 
man. While in reality he was turning his sole 
interest not to science and the long life of the 
name of Maitland, but to his money. 

The daughter and a lifelong chum of the 
father sees through Athelstan’s schemes, but 
the mother turns a deaf ear to their advice, and 
she listens to her flatterer. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


SHADOW BETWEEN HIS SHOULDER 
BLADES, THE. 
By Jor, CHANDLER Harris. 

The many interested readers of the author’s 
previous works will welcome this strange story 
of Civil War times. 

While the world stands, evil men will set traps 
to snare innocent girls, and will be hounded as 
Bushrod Claiborne was, but rarely do we have 
such a theme so interestingly set forth. 

“I reckon that in the eyes of the’ Almighty 


John Lane Company. 


THERE SHE BLOWS! 
By James Cooper’ WHEELER. 

A whaling story written by one who, when 
this industry was at its height, was a shipmate 
on the Avola, about which he writes. 

Fifty or sixty years ago both seamen and 
their methods were different from those of the 
present day, and many of the readers never 
heard or cared for information regarding the 
capture of this giant of the sea. 

The author is warmed up to his yarn and 
tells his exciting experiences with a thrilling 
reality, proving that he was interested heart 
and soul in his career. and is yet, as he recalls 


every detail of those days. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


rothers. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


the world ain’t any bigger than a faulty app!e, 

an’ ever’ bit as wormy,” is the author’s idea, 

and he describes one of the faulty spots. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


SILVER HORDE, THE. 
By Rex BEAcH. 
See review, page 114. 
Harper & Brothers. 


SIR GUY AND LADY RANNARD. 
f By H. N. Dickinson. 
Review later. Duffield & Co. 


SIXPENNY PIECES. 
; By A. Net Lyons. 
Review later. 
John Lane Company. 


By C. A. Dawson Scort. 
Review later. Duffield & Co. 


TRESPASS. 
By Mrs. Henry DUuDENEY. 
See review, page I12. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


TH 


TRUE TILDA. 
By A. T. QuitiErR-CoucH. 
See review, page 112. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


TRUXTON KING, A STORY 
OF GRAUSTARK. =: 
By Georce Barr McCurcHEon. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Review later. 
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UNDER THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 
3y Mrs. J. Car-ron Warp. 
Review later. 


THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 

By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes. 
In The Uttermost Farthing we have presented 
a fantastic and morbid study of the inner work- 
ings of a man’s mind at the time of an impor- 
tant crisis in his life. The leading characters of 
the story are limited to three,—a neglected wife, 
Margaret Pargeter, her coarse sportsman hus- 
band, and Laurence Vanderlyn, an American 
diplomat. Between Mrs, Pargeter and Vander- 
lyn there has for a long period existed a bond 
of mutual, secret affection, and the two finally 
decide to go away together. The journey is in- 
terrupted by a terrible tragedy that occurs en 
route. This is the sinister beginning of the 
novel, and the subsequent happenings are not 
much more cheerful. Emphatic stress is laid 
upon Vanderlyn’s heroic attempts to save the 
so-called “honor” of his companion, but, curi- 
ously enough, there is no hint of there being 
anything dishoiirable in his elopement with 
another man’s wife. Not in the wrong-doing 
itself, but in its discovery, seems to lie the 
greater sin. The story is Parisian to the core, 
not only because of the fact that the actual 
scenes are enacted in Paris, but its general air 
of mystery and intrigue is suggestive of the 
French capital. ‘The systematized police sys- 
tem, the press, and the services of a famous 
fortune-teller, are all brought into play to solve 
the mystery that forms the main incident of the 
book. While it is a rather novel bit of char- 
acter study, the book has little to recommend it. 
: Mitchell Kennerley. 


VERONICA PLAYFAIR. 


3y Maup WILpER Goopwin. 
Review later. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


VIRGINIA OF THE AIR LANES. 
By Herpert QUICK, 
Review later. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


A. Wessels, New York. 





WAY THINGS HAPPEN, THE. 
By HucGuH DE SELINCOURT, 
Review later, John Lane Contpany. 


WHIRL, THE. 
3y Foxcrorr Davis. 

A romance laid among the diplomatic circles 
of Washington society, and centering in par- 
ticular about the British Embassy, the nephew 
of the Ambassador, and First Secretary of the 
Embassy, marrying, in the course of the tale, a 
charming Kentucky girl. But the nephew had 
had a youthful adventure with an unscrupulous 
Englishwoman, whose jealousy now seeks to 
wreck his career. She marries one of his best 
friends, is separated from her husband, and 
only after many disappointments and ills is she 
brought to a realization of what she has lost in 
yielding up a good man’s love for mere money. 
It is not a pleasant tale in many ways, but it 


has a pleasant ending. 
Dodd, Mead & Ca 


WHITE PROPHET, THE. 
By Hatt CAINE 
Sce review, page III. D. Appleton & C 


ZANDRIE. 
3v Martian Epwarps RICHARDS. 
Review later. The Century Compan) 


ZARLAH THE MARTIAN. 
By R. NorMAN GrISEWOOD. 

The discovery of an instrument by which 
communication can be made between Earth 
and Mars, and its use, serves as the theme of 
this strangely weird book. 

An inhabitant of Earth interested in as- 
tronomy suddenly finds he can talk with a 
Martian by means of a strange device, and that 
the new acquaintance is equally interested in 
earthly matters. From frequent conversations, a 
visit to Mars is planned, and the reader sails 
through space with Harold Lonsdale. Whether 
the queer experiences come from the use of a 
chloroform cone to induce sleep for Harold or 
an actual discovery is left to the reader t 
decide. . 

R. F, Fenno & Co 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS, THE. 
By Martin L. D’Ooce, 
See review, page 122. 
The Macmillan Company. 


AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR 
BOOK—5670, THE. 
Edited by Herpert FrIEDENWALD. 

The regular American Jewish Year Book, 
discussing the question of the discrimination 
which the Russian government makes against 
the entrance of American citizens of the Jew- 
ish faith into Russia, for purposes of business 
or pleasure. The question has come up in Con- 
gress many times and this book reviews the 
entire situation and discussion. 

The Jewish Publication Society of America. 





AMERICANS 
By ALEXANDER FRANCIS. 
Review later. 


Dz Appleton & Co 
AMERICAN VERSE. 


By Witi1am Brap.eéy OTIs. 
See review, page 118. 


BROWN, ‘OHN. 
By W. E. Burcuarpt Du Bots. | _ 
Review later, George W. Jacobs & 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 
By Mary Roperts COoo.ipce. 
Review later. 


Henry Holt & @ 





Moffat, Yard & Co. ' 
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The New Books of the Month 





CHINESE, THE. 
By J. S. THomson, 
Review later. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 
THE. 
By B. R. Wise. 
Review later, 
Little, Brown & Co 


CONFESSIONS OF A MACEDONIAN 
BANDIT. 
By A.Bert SONNICHSEN. 
Review later. 


Duffield < 
CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. 


By EyJNAR MIKKELSEN. 
Review later, 


George W. Jacobs 


DUTCH NEW YORK. 
By EstHER SINGLETON. 
Review later. 


Dodd, Mead & 


ENCHANTERS OF MEN. 
3y ErHet CotpurN MAyYNE. 
Review later, 
George W. Jacobs 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Laurie Macnus. 
See review, page 120. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


FULTON, ROBERT, AND 
THE “CLERMONT.” 
By Atice Crary SuvTCLIFFE. 

A short but complete and authoritative story 
of Robert Fulton’s life and the experiments that 
led to the steamboat. It is written by the great- 
granddaughter of the inventor and is thoroughly 
illustrated. 

The Century Company. 


HOOD, THOMAS. 
$y WALTER JERROLD. 
See review, page 118. 
John Lane Company. 


HOWE, S. G., LIFE OF, A. 
See review, page 120, 
Dana Estes & Co. 


HUDSON, HENRY. 
3y THomas A. JANVIER. 

A brief biography of Hudson, including a 
newly discovered partial record of the trial of 
the mutineers by whom Hudson and others were 
abandoned and left to die. This is now pub- 
lished for the first time, and the book, well 
illustrated, is issued in commemoration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the entrance by 
Henry Hudson into the Hudson River. 


Harper & Brothers. 


JEFFRIES, RICHARD. 
By Epwarp THOMAS 
Review later. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LAURENCE STERNE, 
By Wixsur L, 
See review, page 117. 
The Macmillan Company. 
MIRABEAU, THE LIFE OF. 
By S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
Review later. 


Cross. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 


MONUMENTS OF CHRISTIAN ROME. 
By ArrHur L. FrRoTHINGHAM. 
See review, page 121. 
The Macmillan Company. 


MY MEMOIRS. 
By ALEXANDRE DuMaAs. 
See review, page I19. 
The Macmillan Company. 


MYSTERY OF THE PINCKNEY 
DRAUGHT, THE 
3y CH. artes C, Nort. 
See review, page 122. 
The Century Company. 


NAPOLEON'S MARSHALS. 
By R. P. DunN-Parrtison. 
Review later. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


ORIGINS OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIAL SYSTEM. 
By Georce L. BEkrr. 
See review, page 123. 
The Macmillan Company. 


PROBLEMS OF CITY 
GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Rowe. 
See review, page 124. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


ROMANTIC LEGENDS OF SPAIN. 

By Gustavo ApoLtFo BECQUER. 
Translated by CorNELIA Frances Bates and 
KATHARINE LEE Bares. 

Review later. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN 
ANCIENT ROME. 
By Frank Frost Apporr. 
Review later. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE, THE. 
By Huserr Bruce Futter. 
Review later. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


WITS, BEAUX AND BEAUTIES 
OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. 
3y JoHN Fyvie. 
Review later. 
John Lane Company. 


YEAR BOOK OF THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
1908. 

Government Printing Office, Washington. 
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BASTIAT’S FALLACIES OF 
PROTECTION. 
Translated by Patrick JAMES STIRLING. 

Dr. Stirling made this translation of the 
Sophismes Economiques from the fifth French 
edition, and Premier Asquith has contributed a 
word of introduction to this edition. Bastiat is 
a familiar name to students of political economy 
and his work has value, even though economic 
science has greatly advanced since his day, 
nearly three-quarters of a century ago. The book 
deals with the first principles of economics and 
is typical of the doctrine of free trade reduced 
to a philosophic basis. Explanatory notes have 
been added in some instances where the text 
is not sufficiently clear. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ETHICS OF PROGRESS, THE. 
By CuHartes F: Dote. 
Review later. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


MENACE OF SOCIALISM, THE. 
By W. Law er WILson. 
Review later. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
By Frank J. Goopnow. 
Review later. 
The Century Company. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. A STUDY 
OF THE LARGER MIND. 
By CuHarLes Horton Cooley. 

This is a study of society, of marked philo- 
sophical depth. Professor Cooley views the 
social organization as a whole and he has treated 
of the various functions to which the organs 
of human society are adapted. The book is 
divided into six principal parts, viz.: Primary 
Aspects of Organization; Communication; The 
Democratic Mind; Social Classes; Institutions ; 
Public Will. The author treats the subject on 
the mental rather than the material side. His 
analysis goes deep into human nature as seen 
in society, and he has touched upon and dis- 
cussed practically every aspect of life as found 
in the modern state. Most of the discussions 
are necessarily brief, as the subject is wide 


The Book News Monthly 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


enough for a half-dozen volumes of this size 
The reader will find Professor Cooley’s chap. 
ters full- of suggestions and serious thought, and 
the book will be useful in a general course of 
study in sociology. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


THIS MISERY OF BOOTS. 
SOCIALISM AND THE FAMILY. 
By H. G. WELLs. 

If Socialism is ever to become more widely 
understood it will be not so much through the 
bulky tomes of which we have had a flood, but 
through the propaganda of little handbooks, 
Two such are This Misery of Boots, and So- 
cialism and the Family, both by H. G. Wells, 
Whether as romancist or as sociologist, Wells 
is always gifted with clearness and literary 
charm. There is no mistaking him—and he 
dodges no real issue. The first of these two 
little books takes footwear as a type of the 
inequalities of life. After pleasantly discussing 
shoes, or boots, good, bad, and indifferent, he 
launches into the essential proposition of a badly 
constructed society in which private property is 
anything but what the individual has earned or 
made is the bottom cause of human misery, 

The second little book first shows how Social- 
ists are divided among themselves, how half- 
cut and imperfect their thinking usually is, and 
how different Socialism is from the dreams of 
most Socialists. Then he takes up one of the 
least understood features of it—the sex or mar- 
riage question, the relation of men and women 
to their children, and of their children to the 
State. He does not advocate “free love,” nor 
uncontrolled license in marriage, but he wants 
a State control over reproduction—the mother 
to be paid for every child she rears, the father 
to have maybe some voice in the rearing and 
maybe not. Mr. Wells deprecates the present 
animalism in and out of wedlock and also the 
present race suicide. But he has no use for the 
Christian idea of the family as a unified and 
sacredly permanent institution. Pushed to it 
finality, his scheme for a better morality would 
result in a worse degradation than that which 
he wants Socialism to cure. 

Ball Publishing Company. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


BAIR’S COMPLETE POEMS. 
By Joun F. Barr. 
Review later. 
Chas. M. Henry & Co., Greensburg, Pa. 


DANTE AND COLLECTED VERSE. 
By Grorce LANSING RAYMOND. 


Review later. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


DRAKE, AN ENGLISH EPIC. 
By Atrrep Noyes. 
Review later. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


DREAMING BACK. 
By Frorerra NEwsury CRAWFORD. 


Review later. 
Broadway Publishing Company 


FROM THE BOOK OF LIFE. 
By RicHarp Burton. 
Review later. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


GIANT AND THE STAR, THE. 
By Mapison CAwWEIN. 


Review later. 
Small, Maynard & ( 
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The New Books of the Month 


LITTLE SONGS FOR TWO. 
By EpMuND VANCE COOKE. 
A small volume of love poems designed as a 
gift-book. The rhymes are clever and the vol- 
ume is attractive. Dodge Publishing Company. 


LONDON VISIONS 
(Collected and augmented). 
By LAuRENCE BINyon, 

The report, by a sensitive and sympathetic 
poet, of London’s manifold life and phenomena 
and activities,—statues, twilights, storms, beg- 
gars, roads, squares, peddlers, and the like,—all 
manner of visions and impressions recorded in 
melodious lines and in delicately fresh phrasing, 
closely allied to painting in its portrayal of 
color and form. How beautiful this poet’s work 
may be at its highest, let this passage tell : 


“Far off to-night as a remembered dream, 

That different Thames, familiar as a friend, 

That youthful Thames, to whom his willows 
bend 

With private whisper; where my boat would 
come, 

Heaped with fresh flowers, and down the cool, 
smooth stream 

Follow his green banks through the twilight 
home. 

Far from these paven shores, these haughty 
towers, 

Where wave and beam glorying together run, 

As though they would disown those cradling 
bowers, 

And gushed immediate from the molten sun.” 
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Here, assuredly, is a poet who can behold 
London surcharged with emotion, as truly as 
could Wordsworth or Henley. 

Elkin Mathews, London. 


MELTING-POT, THE. 
By IsraEL ZANGWILL. 
Review later. 
The Macmillan Company. 


PLAYS. 
By JoHN GALsSworTHY. 
See review, page 125. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ROUND OF RIMES, THE. 
: By Dents A. McCarruy. 
Review later. ;, 


Little, Brown & Co. 


SELECTIONS FROM “SONGS.” 
By Davin C. Nimmo. 
Review later. 
Frank H. West, Detroit, Mich. 


SONGS AND POEMS. 
By WitiiAM SHARP. 
Review later. 


Duffield & Co. 


VALKYRIE, THE, 
By Wacner. Retold by Otiver HuckeEt. 
Review later. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


GUATEMALA AND HER 
PEOPLE OF TO-DAY. 
By Nevin O. WINTER. 
Review later. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


any serious-minded inquirer concerning Latin 


America as the “land of opportunity.” 
International Bureau of American Republics, 
Washington, D. C. 





LITERARY BYPATHS IN 
OLD ENGLAND. 
By Henry C. SHELLEY. 

A new, popular edition of an interesting vol- 
ume by an author who does this sort of thing 
unusually well. The places written of include 
the haunts of Spenser, Philip Sidney, Gilbert 
White, Goldsmith, Burns, Keats, Carlyle and 
Hood. 
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INDIA. 
By J. Kerr Harpie. 
Review later. 
B. W. Huebsch. 


INNS OF COURT, THE. 
Painted by Gorvon Home. 
HEADLAM. 


Company. 


a 


Described by CrciL 


Review later. 
Adam and Charles Black, London. 


LATIN AMERICA. 
‘ORD. : By JoHN Barrett. 

A’ few really good books on Mexico and 
South America have come to light within the 
past two or three years. People who “mean 
business,” however, will be glad to know that 
the condensed authoritative information hitherto 
distributed in small tractates has now been re- 
Printed in a single pamphlet prepared by Hon. 
John Barrett, the Director of the International 
Bureau of the American Republics, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Here is the latest condensed, 
Statistical and descriptive information open to 


Little, Brown & Co 


NEW NEW YORK, THE. 
By Joun*€. Van Dyke. 
Review later. 


—_— 


The Macmillan Company. 


PALISADES OF THE HUDSON, THE. 
By ArtHur C. Mack. 

A history of the famous rock formation of 
the Hudson, with the story of the work of pres- 
ervation and the establishment of the Inter- 
state Park. The book is beautifully illustrated 
from photographs, and is the first publication 
to set forth these facts completely and in order. 

The Palisade Press, Edgewater, N. J. 


; Company 


own & Ct 
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PICTURESQUE HUDSON, THE. 
By Ciirron JOHNSON. 

Interesting essays on the Hudson River, in 
a new series, the “Picturesque~ River” series. 
Mr. Johnson writes of natural beauty with a 
deep appreciation, and his photographs serve 
admirably to complete his subject matter. A 
particularly interesting chapter is on “The Land 
of Irving.” The Macmillan Company. 


The Book News Monthly 


SEEKERS IN SICILY. 
$y EnizABETH BistaANp and ANNE Hoyr, 
Review later, John Lane Company, 


TWO IN ITALY. 
3y Maup Howe. 
A reprint in popular form of an excellent book 
of travel. Carefully and profusely illustrated, 
Little, Brown & Co, 





RELIGION 





ANDREWS, EDWARD G. 
By Frances J. McConne _t. 

Any one who had ever come into close contact 
—even for a short time—with Bishop Andrews 
would be impressed with him as a strong per- 
sonality, a man of breadth and of judicial sense, 
and a Christian of lofty attainment. 

But one must read this biography to appre- 
ciate how truly the Bishop was a leader of 
bishops and of the lesser clergy. It is this as- 
pect of the man which his biographer pictures 
rather than the teacher, preacher, pastor, or 
patriot. lt was in administration and in counse! 
that bishop Andrews was great. One does not 
need to be a Methodist to draw inspiration and 
to gain balance trom these aspects ot his career, 
As a committeeman or board member, he never 
shirked; he gave attention to multiplicity of de- 
tail as well as to the larger side of direction and 
advice. He was wonderfully poised, free from 
snap judgment and deaf prejudice. He was 
always open and docile, yet positive, emphatic, 
pronounced. 

As an instance of the Bishop’s judicial spirit 
his paper on the main issue in the trial of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell is a model and, as the product ot 
a man of eighty, a marvel. Unshaken in all the 
essentials ot his own faith and in his adherence 
to the tenets of the Church, he was able to see 
how these might remain unaffected by the higher 
criticism and to distinguish the one from the 
other. 

There is one chapter in the book which is 
worthy of perpetuation for all Christians who 
revere their Bible. It is a baccalaureate sermon 
delivered at Garrett Biblical Institute, in 1906. 
As a calm, dispassionate, yet terribly earnest, re- 
view of the change of attitude toward the Bible 
and what it signifies, no better summary or wiser 
counsel exists in religious literature. Here we 
find the good Bishop at his zenith in breadth, 
discernment, wisdom, fairness, zeal, and con- 
secrated energy of thought and diction. 

The book is ably written and was worth the 
writing. It is graced by a fine photogravure 
portrait of Bishop Andrews. Eaton & Mains 


ART OF SERMON ILLUSTRATION, 
THE. 
By H. Jerrs. 
Review later. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


ASBURY, FRANCIS. 
By Georce P. MaINs. 
Review later. 
Eaton & Mains. 


BANGS, NATHAN. 
By A. H. Turtte. 
Review later. 
Eaton & Mains, 


BETHLEHEM TO OLIVET. 
By J. R. MIter. 

A series of talks on the various episodes in 
the life of Jesus Christ, accompanied by pictures 
reproduced from masterpieces in painting, There 
is a long list of these pictures, all beautifully re- 
produced, and the book is one of the most 
attractive of the Christmas gift-books of a 
religious character. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


CHRISTMAS BUILDERS. 
By CHARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON. 
Review later. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


CHURCH AND HER PROPHETS, 
THE. 
3y Dwicut Epwarps Marion. 
Review later. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


GATE BEAUTIFUL, THE. 
By J. R. MItrer. 
Short, inspiring talks on the simple, practical 
things of everyday life’ A book for the devo 
tional hour, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN JAPAN, A. VOLUMES I AND II. 
By Otis Cary. 


Review later. 
Fleming H. Revell Company 


HOMESPUN RELIGION. 
By Etmer ELiswortH HIcLey. 
Practical talks on how to live rightly—for 
everyday purposes and everyday people. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & 


KING’S GREATEST BUSINESS, 
THE. 

By Pau J. GILpert. 
Review later. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


LEE, JESSE. 
By WILLIAM 
Review later. 


HENRY MEREDITH. 


Eaton & Mais 
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The New Books of the Month 


LESSONS FROM THE CROSS. 
By CHARLES Brown. 


Review later. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


MAKING OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
By SAMUEL McComs. 
Review later. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


MASTER’S FRIENDSHIPS, THE. 
By J. R. MIrter. 
The friends of Jesus are well worthy a 
thoughtful contemplation, which is here accorded 
them. A book that it will pay the earnest Chris- 


tian worker to know. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


MIND OF CHRIST, THE. 
By T. C. McCLetianp. 
See review, page 116. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


MODERN LIGHT ON IMMORTALITY. 
By Henry FRANK. 


See review, page II5. 
Sherman, French & Co. 


MY FATHER’S BUSINESS. 
By C. E. Jerrerson. 

A series of practical sermons that have been 
preached during a period of ten years to the 
children of the same congregation. They are 
talks on Bible themes, really, put clearly, con- 
cisely, vividly, making an appeal to the childish 
imagination. The subjects include: “How to 
Grow,” “The Duty of Asking Questions,” “The 
Beauty of Obedience,” “Work,” “The Will,” 
“Honesty,” “Being a Christian.” 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


SNAP-SHOTS FROM SUNNY AFRICA. 
By Heten E. SprInGcER. 

Mrs, Helen E. Springer’s residence of several 
years in the heart of Africa is laid before us, 
not in an orderly narrative or descriptive history, 
but in what the title of her book aptly calls 
“snap-shots.” Thirtv-six chapters, complete in 
themselves, yet with a certain continuity of sub- 
ject, constitute a kind of pictorial and descrip- 
tive album from missionary life in the Dark 
Continent. The snap-shots cover all kinds of 
subjects, from glimpses of the construction 
of the African languages to comical episodes of 
domestic life, or from vivid pictures of native 
customs and conditions to the hopeful outlooks 
upon missionary effort for the redemption of 
these interesting Bantu peoples. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


SOCIALIZED CHURCH, THE. 
By WorrH M. Tippy. 


Review later. 
Eaton & Mains. 


STEWART OF LOVEDALE. 
By James WELLs. 
The output of bulky missionary biographies 
of late is a little irritating even to those to 
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whom literature of this class is highly valued. 
One feels like praying for selection, discrimina- 
tion and proportion. The drag-net method of 
writing biography is a wasteful one. 

Here is the latest—a life of James Stewart of 
Lovedale. He is worth knowing. He was for 
some months the worthy companion of Living- 
stone in Africa, and a student of his methods. 
He was his Elisha. Under him the South Afri- 
can mission became Ljivingstonia. He planned 
to establish a great memorial institution, “to 
teach the truths of the Gospel and the arts of 
civilized life to the natives of the country.” 
After Livingstone, Stewart was the chief crea- 
tor of British Africa. He was in the front rank 
of empire builders. Missionaries are every- 
where the great pioneers of empire, the richest 
in the gift of tongues, the men of peace con- 
quest. Among these, Stewart was preéminent. 
But what we need still is a crisp, vivacious biog- 
raphy of him. Open this book anywhere and 
it bristles with valuable facts, not only in the 
life of a man, but in the history of human 
progress. But with more sense of literary art, 
how much more effective such a story might be 


made! 
F. H. Revell Company. 


THORNTON, D. M. 
By W. H. T. Garrpner. 
See review, page IIS. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


UNTIL THE EVENING. 
By Arrnur C. BENson. 

A singularly inspiring “Meditation,” dealing 
with “Prayer,” “The Faith of Christ,” “The 
Mystery of Suffering,” “After Death” and “The 
Eternal Will.” Written in Mr. Benson’s in- 


imitable way. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


VENTURES AMONG THE ARABS. 
By A. Forper. 
The history of thirteen years of missionary 
work among the Arabs. An interesting and in- 


structive story. 
Gospel Publishing House. 


VICTORIOUS MANHOOD. 
By H. A. Jounston. 
See review, page II5. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


WHAT THEY DID WITH 
THEMSELVES. 
By Ernest HAMLIN AbspBort. 
A study of what became of those who were 
involved in the betrayal and crucifixion of 


Christ. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


WHY GROW OLD? 
By Ortson Swerrt MARDEN. 
An essay on the need for a youthful heart 
and the way to keep one. Rich in suggestion 


and helpfulness. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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WITH ner ee IN PALESTINE. 


y A, T. ScHorFIELp. 

Four addresses on Bethlehem, Nazareth, Ca- 
pernaum and Jerusalem, linking each place with 
events in the life of Christ. Attractively illus- 


trated. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


YOUNG MAN’S AFFAIRS, THE. 
By CHartEs REYNOLDS Brown. 

Books of advice to young men bulk large in 
the records of the past threescore years—from 
the famous Todd’s Student’s Manual to Samuel 
Smiles and his American double, Marden. Here 


The Book News Monthly 


is another—by Charles Reynolds Brown—a gol. 
lection of seven chapters on the young may’; 
purpose, intimates, books, money, recreations, 
wife, and church. There is no preface to tell 
us whether these chapters were sermons of 
talks to somebody, somewhere; but now and 
then, as one reads, he draws the inference and 
wishes that these ear-marks had been omitted, 
Nevertheless, the topics are handled with 
straight common sense, and without cant. They 
are ethical, religious, practical, Christian. They 
are cheerful, readable, profitable—not brilliant, 
not profound, but pleasant, and usable. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 


EDUCATIONAL 


CHILD’S GUIDE TO AMERICAN 
HISTORY, A. 
By Henry W. EL son. 

A book to inspire interest in history among 
young readers. Dr. Elson’s erudition need not 
be questioned, in consequence of which it is 
all the more to his credit that he has been able 
to put historical facts into so pleasing a form. 
He makes a complete survey of American his- 
tory, without dry details and without unneces- 
sary dates, devoting himself to an entertaining 
and spirited narrative of events and a sympa- 
thetic interpretation of character. 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 


DORNROSCHEN. 
By EmMaA FisHe_r, 
A German drama for sight translation work 
among high-school pupils. Efficiently edited. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Wiu1u1am J. Lone. 

An illustrated textbook on English literature, 
well arranged, but not so interpretative of the 
spirit of literature as Dr. Pancoast’s Introduc- 
tion. Ginn & Co. 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH 
CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION. 
By Gustav HEIN. 

Simple exercises to help pupils in acquiring 
the ability to write and speak French. A prac- 
tical handbook. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


FAMOUS MEN OF MODERN TIMES. 
By Joun H. Haaren and A. B. Po.anp. 
The last of a series of four textbooks de- 

signed to deepen the pupil’s interest in historical 

subjects. In effect the book is a series of popu- 
lar, clearly understandable essays on famous 
men—ranging from Lorenzo the Magnificent to 

Bismarck, and _ including Columbus, Wolsey, 

Raleigh, Richelieu, Cromwell, Washington, 

Robespierre, Lincoln and Gladstone, all arranged 

in chronological order. 

American Book Company. 


FOUNDATIONS OF GERMAN. 
By C. F. Kayser ANp F. MonrveseEr. 
An elementary German textbook, fresh and 
up-to-date. 
American Book Company. 


HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH, THE. 
By Atvin Davison. 
Practical suggestions for keeping well ona 
scientific basis.. Not too technical and very 


clear. 
American Book Company. 


ONE THOUSAND COMMON 
FRENCH WORDS. 
By R. pE BLANCHAUD. 

These French words, with their English equiy- 
alents, form an excellent exercise in the study of 
French, and the volume containing them would 
be very helpful to all who wish to acquire a 


French vocabulary. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 


PLATO. 
y A. E. Taytor. 


A small volume giving the principal points 
in Plato’s philosophy. Very useful for the ger- 
eral reader, and one of a series of “Philosophies 
Ancient and Modern.” 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


PRIMER OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, A. 
By Assy Wiis Howes. 
A handy manual of American literature, use 


ful for students or general readers. 
D. C. Heath & Cs 


PRIMER OF HEBREW HISTORY. 
By Wa.tace N. STEARNS. 

A short historical outline designed for stt 
dents. Helpful for use in connection with? 
more comprehensive study. y 

Eaton & Mais 


SCHOLASTICISM. 
By JosepH RICKABY. 
Another volume in “Philosophies Ancient asl 
Modern.” 
Dodge Publishing Company 


SELECTIONS FROM BYRON, 
WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS 
AND BROWNING. 
By CHarLEs TowNsEND COPELAND and Hen! 
MILNER RIpEovT. 

A new volume in the “Gateway” series, vel 

good and inexpensive classic reprints. 
American Book Compo 
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The New Books of the Month 


‘§ELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. 
B 


y Grorce Herpert PALMER. 


Review later. = 
Houghton Miflin Company. 


SOME NEW LITERARY VALUATIONS. 
By Witt1aAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 

A number of rather laborious studies in crit- 
icism that deal with William Dean Howells, 
Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Stedman, Morley, 
and Tolstoy. Professor Wilkinson has done 
some excellent work as a poet, but as a critic 
he has minuteness carried to the point of tedi- 
ousness. His criticism is not endowed with 
originality, though it would seem to aim at a 
very independent judgment. He takes himself 
seriously, his author more so. The study 
of Howells is exhaustive—it covers practically 
all Mr. Howells’ books. The paper on Tolstoy 
is more fragmentary. The critic is not sympa- 
thetic in his attitude or in his treatment; he is 
erudite, but he lacks humor. He is prosy rather 
than inspirational. Altogether the book adds little 
to the body of contemporary literary criticism. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


STUDIES IN SEVERAL LITERATURES. 
By Harry THurston Peck. 

A number of papers on literary subjects, 
ranging from an essay on the Odyssey to a dis- 
cussion of “The Psychology of the Printed 
Page.” Most of these chapters have appeared 
in various magazines, and are now collected in 
book form. They are all marked by Professor 
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Peck’s journalistic style, and evince more clever- 
ness than originality. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


SWINBURNE’S DRAMAS. 
By ArrHur Bzearry, 

A special edition of dramas by the late Mr. 
Swinburne. A special bibliography, introduc- 
tion and notes, by Arthur Beatty, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, are included. The contents 
comprise: “Atalanta in Calydon,” “Erectheus” 


and “Mary Stuart.” 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY. 
By Lina B. Earwart. 
Review later. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


WAVERLEY SYNOPSES. 
_ _ By J. Warxer McSpappen. 

_ A mighty good idea in a pocket volume. This 
is a concise guide to Scott’s Waverley Novels. 
In each case the cast of characters is given, the 
time, the place, the date of publication and a 
résumé of the plot. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


“"WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY. 

A common school edition of Webster; small 
and neat; useful for its size and ready reference 


capacity. 
Laird & Lee. 


JUVENILE 


BAR B BOYS. 
By Epwin L. Sasin. 

This is a boys’ tale of a group of cow-punch- 
ets. They comprise the usual miscellaneous 
collection of educated and uneducated, the stal- 
wart and the maimed. ‘The tale is full of ad- 
ventures and “thrills,” and the average boy will 
take to it without ado. 

Thomas Y. Croweil & Co. 


BASIL THE PAGE. 
By G. I. WuirHam. 

A tale for young readers, giving the story of 
a page in Queen Elizabeth’s time. An ancient 
bit of historical setting with a good juvenile 
story. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


BILLY TO-MORROW. 
By Saran Pratt Carr. 

A boys’ book about a lazy, lovable lad who 
finally becomes a manly man through the gentle 
ministrations of his mother and sister and the 
influence of a sweet, noble girl who comes into 
their lives. The scenes are in San Francisco. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


BOOK OF FAMOUS SIEGES, THE. 
y Tupor JENKs. 

Mr. Jenks tells for young readers the stories 
of the sieges of Troy, of Babylon, of Tyre, of 
Jerusalem, of Constantinople, of Paris, of Or- 
cans, of Gibraltar, of Port Arthur. The chap- 


ters are arranged chronologically, and are illus- 
trated with many reproductions of old pictures. 
This is a good book for boys and girls, instruc- 
tive historically and very interestingly written. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


BOY LIFE, 
By PercivaL CHUBB. 

Stories and readings about boy life, taken 
from the works of William Dean Howells. Ex- 
cellent for a school reading book. 

Harper & Brothers. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF 
SEVENTY-SEVEN. 
By Mary P. Wetts Smira. 

A Revolutionary tale for young people in the 
“Old Deerfield” series. These books are espe- 
cially informing on Colonial history. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


BOYS ON THE RAILROAD. 
By Morty Etriot SEAWELL, James BarNgs, 
Etxten Douctas DELAND, JoHN R. CoryvELL, 
E. CarrutH, and Others. 
Stories of boys who worked on railroads. One 
of Harper’s “Young People” series. 
Harper & Brothers. 


BUCCANEERS, THE. 
By A. E. Bonser. 
A tale of Spanish pirates, that will delight 
boys. Unusually well illustrated in colors. 
Dana Estes & Co. 
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WO things require an especial 
mention this month, and to 
each of them we invite the 
closest attention of our read- 
ers. The first is the book 

review section, which takes on a peculiar 
aspect of importance as the autumn 
months approach and arrive. From Sep- 
tember Ist we have been overwhelmed 
with new volumes, and the promises of 
the many things yet to come warn us that 
the overwhelming is to go on for perhaps 
a good three months more. This means 
a bigger review staff, a bigger review sec- 
tion, and a bigger magazine altogether. 


Most magazines do not attempt to include 
all these many new books in their lists; 
certainly they do not attempt to review or 


adequately to describe them. But THE 
Book News MonvTu.y does not belong in 
the class with other magazines; it is a 
class in itself. Wherefore, when we get 
fifty new books a day, we proceed to find 
a way by which those fifty books can have 
a fair treatment, if possible at all, in the 
next number. 

The result of this is that, in so far as is 
possible, every new book receives a prompt 
and just consideration, and our readers get 
first-hand knowledge of new publications 
very soon after the books have appeared, 
which brings us to the statement we started 
out to make: 

In the November and December num- 
bers we will make it our business to 
give a more prompt review service even 
than. we have given before, thus keeping 
our readers abundantly and satisfactorily 
in touch with each new development in the 
book world. 

Now about circulation: We have started 
out to double the paid subscription list in 
four months’ time. A good start has been 


made. You are helping us admirably. 
Help us some more, and together we'll 
make THE Book NEws MonvTHLY sucha 
wonderful success that the rest of the so- 
called periodicals will look on in astonish- 
ment—most of them are looking now— 
and will want to know how we did it. 
Send us some good sample copy names, 
at least names of people who ought to be 
interested in THE Book News Monraty 
—we’ll do the rest. 


The November Number 


Thomas Nelson Page gives the special 
author subject, and George W. Cable has 
done the principal article. This is as good 
a combination as could be made, and we 
are glad that our readers are to have this 
article. 

In connection with the Page feature, 
there will be an interesting sketch of 
“Washington as a Literary Center,” by 
Day Allen Willey, with pictures. 

A novelist who promises to do big 
things is Edith Rickert. Last summer the 
editor had a delightful time down at Miss 
Rickert’s little place in Kent County, Eng- 
land. Now, a new novel, The Beggar m 
the Heart, is appearing, so that a study of 
Miss Rickert’s personality and work, and 
some pictures showing her in her English 
home, will be very timely. 

In this number we speak of a unique 
dramatic production that was recently held 


_at Saint-Wandrille, Maurice Maeterlinck’s 


summer home. The audience at this rep 
resentation of Macbeth was limited 1 
fifty, one of whom was our Paris corre 
spondent, Alvan F. Sanborn. Mr. Sat 
born has sent us an account of the 
performance, with pictures, and it wil 
appear in November. 
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The Book News Monthly 


This late September List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Along the Way. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Attic Guest, The. By Robert E. Knowles, $1.20, 
postpaid. 


By William W. Canfield. 


Barbarians of Morocco, The. 
berg. $2.00, postpaid. 

Bella Donna. By Robert Hichens. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Big John Baldwin. 
postpaid. 

Bill-Toppers, The. By André Castaigne. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Black Sheep, The. 
postpaid. 

Book of Famous Sieges, The. 
$1.50, postpaid, 

Boys on the Railroad. By Molly Elliot Seawell, 
James Barnes, Ellen Douglas Deland, John 
R. Coryell, E. Carruth and others. 45 cents, 
postpaid. 


Castle by the Sea, The. 
Watson. $1.08, postpaid. 

“Chet.” By Katherine M. Yates. 
paid, 

Chinese Immigration. 
idge. $1.75, postpaid. 

City of Beautiful Nonsense, The. By E. Temple 
Thurston. $1.08, postpaid. 

Clue, The. By Carolyn Wells. $1.08, postpaid. 

re Years. By Ralph D..Paine. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Confessions of a Con Man, The. 
Will Irwin. $1.00, postpaid. 

Confessions of a Macedonian Bandit. By Albert 
Sonnichsen. $1.50, postpaid. 

Conquering the Arctic Ice. By Ejnar Mikkel- 
sen. $3.50, postpaid. 
Crown of Individuality. 

Jordan. $1.00, 


Danger Mark, The. 
$1.08, postpaid, 
David. By Cale Young Rice. $1.25, postpaid. 
Dolly’s College Experience. By Mabel Cronice 

Jones. $1.50. 
Dominant Dollar, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Dreams of Tommy Dimplecheek, The. 
C. I, Evans. 66 cents, postpaid. 
Dupe, The. By Gerald Bliss. $1.08, postpaid. 
Dutch New York. By Esther Singleton. $3.50, 
postpaid. 


Eagle’s Nest, The. By Allan McAulay. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


By Graf Stern- 


By Wilson Vance. $1.08, 


By Joseph Sharts. $1.08, 


By Tudor Jenks. 


By H. B. Marriott 


$1.25, post- 


By Mary Roberts Cool- 


As told to 


By William George 


By Robert W. Chambers. 


By Will Lillibridge. 


By I. 


Education of the Will. By Jules Payot. 
postpaid, 

Etiquette for Americans. 
Fashion. $1.50, postpaid. 


$1.50, 
By A Woman of 


Faith of His Fathers, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Fernando Cortes. By Francis Augustus Mac- 
Nutt. $1.35, postpaid. 

Flaw in the Sapphire, The. 
Snyder. $1.00, postpaid. 

Forty Minutes Late. By F. Hopkinson Smith, 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Garden Week by Week, The. 
Wright. $2.00, postpaid. 
Golden Season, The. By Myra Kelly. 

postpaid. 
Greater Power, The. By 
$1.30, postpaid. 
Green Ginger. 
postpaid. 
Guide to the Country Home, A. By Edward 
Kneeland Parkinson. $1.00, postpaid. 


By A. E. Jacomb. 


By Charles M. 


By Walter P. 
$1.20, 
Harold Bindloss. 


By Arthur Morrison. $1.08, 


Happy Hawkins. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Hellas and Hesperia. By Basil Lanneau Gilder- 
sleeve. $1.00, postpaid. 

History of New York in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. 2 vols. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer. $5.00. 

Home Life in All Lands. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Home Life in Turkey. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Hugo Wolf. By Ernest Newman. $2.50, post- 
paid, 

Hungry Heart, The. 
lips. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Robert Alexander Wason, 


By Charles Morris. 


By David Graham Phil- 


India. By J. Keir Hardie. $1.00, postpaid. 

Infamous John Friend, The. By Mrs. R. S&S. 
Garnett. $1.08, postpaid. 

Irene of the Mountains. By George C. Eggles- 
ton. $1.08, postpaid, 


Jeanne of the Marshes. 
heim. $1. 

Jonathan and David. 
Phelps. 


By E. Phillips Oppen- 


By Elizabeth Stewart 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Key of the Unknown. 
Carey. $1.08, postpaid. 

Keziah Coffin. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
postpaid. 

King Alfred’s Jewel. 


By Rosa Nouchette 
$1.08, 


By Katrina Trask. $1.25. 





The Book News Monthly 


Land of Long Ago, The. 
Hall. $1.08, postpaid. 

Last Woman, The. By Ross Beeckman. 
postpaid. 

Laurus Nobilis. 
paid. 

Leopard and the Lily, The. By Marjorie Bowen. 
$1.20, postpaid. 

Liberty or Death. By Eliza F. Pollard. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Life of Mirabeau, The. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Light Beyond the Shadows, The. 
Lawrence. 50 cents, postpaid, 
Literary History of Rome, A. By J. Wight 

Duff. $3.00, postpaid. 


By Eliza Calvert 
$1.08, 


By Vernon Lee. $1.50, post- 


By S. G. Tallentyre. 


By Hope 


Making of Species. By Douglas Dewar and 
Frank Finn. $2.50, postpaid. 

Making of the English Bible, The. By the 
Rev. Samuel McComb. $1.00, postpaid. 

Man in the Tower, The. By Rupert S, Hol- 
land. $1.08, postpaid. 

Marriage as a Trade. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Martin Eden. By Jack London. $1.08, postpaid. 

Men, the Workers. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Moccasin Ranch, The. By Hamlin Garland. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Mother Goose on Bridge. 
Avery. $1.00, postpaid. 
Mr. Justice Raffles. By E. W. Hornung. $1.08, 

postpaid. 


By Cicely Hamilton. 


By Mabel Allen 


New New York, The. 
$4.00; by mail, $4.22. 

Northern Lights. By Sir Gilbert Parker. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


By John C. Van Dyke. 


Oath of Allegiance, The. 
Phelps. $1.25, postpaid. 

Old Rose and Silver. By Myrtle Reed. $1.50, 
postpaid. ; 

One and All Reciter, The. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


By Elizabeth Stuart 


By Marshall Steele. 


Pa Flickinger’s Folks. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Parenthood and Race Culture. 
liams Saleeby. $2.50, postpaid. 

Patty’s Pleasure Trip. By Carolyn Wells. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Phcebe Deane. By Grace L. Lutz. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Picturesque Hudson, The. 
$1.25, postpaid, 

Pillars of Eden, The. 
Mighels. $1.08, postpaid. 

Pride of the Graftons, 
Craven. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Bessie R. Hoover. 


By Caleb Wil- 


By Clifton Johnson. 
By Philip Verrill 


The. By Priscilla 


Priscilla of the Good Intent. 
cliffe. $1.08, postpaid. 

Problem of Human Life, 
Eucken. $3.00, postpaid. 


By Halliwell Sut. 


The. By Rudolf 


Recent Christian Progress. 
Paton. $3.00, postpaid. 
Redemption of Kenneth Gault, The. 

N. Harben. $1.08, postpaid. 
Reformer by Proxy, A. By John Parkinson, 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Robert Fulton and the “Clermont.” 
Crary Sutcliffe. $1.20, postpaid. 
Roman Assemblies, The. By George Willis 

Botsford. $4.00, postpaid. 


By Lewis Bayles 


By Will 


By Alice 


Severed Mantle, The. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

Short History of English Agriculture. 
H. R. Curteler. $2.15, postpaid. 

Short Talks with Young Mothers. By Charles 
Gilmore Kerley. $1.00, postpaid. 

ae Horde, The. By Rex Beach. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Sir Guy and Lady Rannard. By H. N. Dickin- 
son. $1.08, postpaid. 

Society and Politics in Ancient Rome. By Frank 
Frost Abbott. $1.25, postpaid. 

Son of Mary Bethel, The. By Elsa Barker. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Spain. By Royall Tyler. $3.50, postpaid. 
Speeches of William Jennings Bryan. 
net. 
Stradella. 


By William Lindsey. 
By W. 


$1.00, 
By F. Marion Crawford. $1.08. 


Tell Me a True Story. By Mary Stewart. $1.5, 
postpaid, 

Theodore Roosevelt, Dynamic Geographer. By 
Frank B. Vrooman. Paper cover, 70 cents; 
cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 

Three Thousand Dollars. By Anna Katharine 
Green. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Treasure Trove. By C. A. Dawson Scott. $1.08 
postpaid. 


Truxton King. By George Barr McCutcheon 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Under the Mulberry Trees. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Uttermost Farthing, The. 
Lowndes. 90 cents, postpaid. 


By Theron Brown 


By Mrs. Bello 


Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes. By 
Mrs. Rorer. $1.50, postpaid. 

Veil, The. By Ethel Stefana Stevens. $18 
postpaid. 

Veronica Playfair. By Maud Wilder Goodwin 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Will Irwin. $ 
$1.5, 


Warrior, The Untamed. 
cents, postpaid. 


Wendell Phillips. 
postpaid. 


By Lorenzo Sears. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


DESIGNS and ENGRAVINGS 


for Letter-Heads, Business Cards, Book Plates, 
Advertisements, Catalogues, and all other Iilus- 
trative needs for printing on a type press in one 
or more colors. State your requirements: we will 
send specimen proofs of similar work. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Designers and Engravers 
27 to 41 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


TEACHERS of DRAWING 
and MANUAL WORK 


will teach better and secure better results by 
using the ONLY illustrated monthly magazine 
devoted solely to their needs—I HE 
SCHOOL ARTS BOOK. 


HE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK will present several new features this 
i’ year: Illustrated articles on drawing in connection with other studies; 

course for high school, freehand and mechanical; national costumes 
for dolls, in the Sewing Department; Woodworking Department for boys; 
a Weaving Department for grammar-grade children; the manufacture of 
simple jewelry, illustrated. 
@ These departments will be conducted by some of the best-known teachers 
in the country: Mrs. Blanche E. Hyde, of Newton, Mass.; Mr. Frank G. 
Sanford, of Oneonta, N. Y.; Miss Katherine F. Steiger, of the Rochester 
Training School; and Mr. Augustus F. Rose, author of ‘‘ Copper Work.” 
@ Book Reviews, Annotated Outlines, Editorials, Notes on Art-Educational 
Subjects, and the usual excellent illustrations, will continue to make the 
magazine of great practical value. $1.50 per Year—September to June 


THE DAVIS PRESS, PUBLISHERS 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








YAO 


HOW TO MAKE 
MORE SALES 


You are interested in that which will 
help you to get more business. You 
want to increase your sales. You want 
to hold customers and keep on selling to 
them. 


The Business Philosopher 
Can Help You 


It is the only business magazine pub- 
lished that emphasizes the power of 
personality—that combines with money- 
getting business articles instruction in 
man-building. It is intensely practical, 
yet it has a personal touch that makes 
you realize it “is something better.”’ 


TEN CENTS WILL BRING YOU A SAMPLE COPY 


The Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTY VILLE, ILLINOIS 





THE LOOK-OFF 
Ballooning Around. 
On Allowing Millionaires in Heaven. 
On Having the Sky Made Safe. 
Angels. 
Poets. 
Faint Voices over the Mountain. 


Gas and Hills and Steeples. 


DAY-BOOK 
On Going to Church to a Voice. 
A Creed and a Blue Hat. 
On Being a Baby in Boston. 
Edwin D. Mead and Nature. 
An Engine under Glass. 


Gerald Stanley Lee isa great master of good humor and the humanities—in the same way that Oliver 
Goldsmith once was. He has known how to reach the deepest things without strain and how to make triviali- 
ties carry a grave meaning. His swift eye, ranging everywhere, measures the distance between what actually 
is and what would be reasonable. And then he laughsat us. He doesn’t sneer; he just laughs. The milk of 
his kindness has never curdled into satire.—Kansas City Independent. 


SAMPLE COPY, TEN CENTS 


G) MISCELLANEOUS | 





MR. GERALD STANLEY LEE Introduces 


(To The Rockies, and The Andes, and The Mississippi Valley, and to all Hills, Valleys, and Cities) 


MOUNT TOM ** 4ix,cuzo0Rs 
Devoted to Rest and Worship and to a Little Look-off on the World 
Edited by Mr. Lee. Every Other Month. Twelve Numbers, $1.00 


Mount Tom Press, Northampton, Massachusetts 


The Magazine is in the form of personal impressions— mostly those of the editor, and is entirely written 
and dated from the Mountain. It is supposed to cultivate those various friendly but ‘distant feelings toward 
the world, and toward chimneys and institutions, that a mountain gives one when it has the chance. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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HALF-TONE AND LINE 





ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR WORK 


N.W.COR.10™ T ARCH 







PLACING IT RIGHT. 

After waiting for several weeks without hear- 
ing from her story, the amateur author wrote 
to the magazine editor, requesting an early de- 
cision, saying that she had “other irons in the 
fire.” 

Promptly came the editor’s response: 

“Dear Madam: I have read your story, and 
after giving it careful consideration I should 
advise you to put it with the other irons.” 
—Success Magazine. 
























THIS ROUND WORLD 
A Woman of the Earth (Poem). Charles 
Battell Loomis. 
Ideas behind the Machines. 
Apologia. 
The Idea of Size. 
The Idea of Love and Comradeship. 
THINGS THAT NEED TO BE AIRED 
This Month’s List of Resentments. 
The Man from Mars Writes a Letter Home. 
Men’s Faces in New York. 
Telephones. 
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DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


AN MASS § OA Aree 


SERVICE 


PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


THE 


STANDARD 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


M.C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAM ES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. 8. COOK, Sec’ty. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 

















W : 1 Many Rain Coats are sold 
arning. as ‘‘ Cravenettes” which are 


not—therefore, bear in mind when purchasing : 


IT IS NOTA 


re 4 
Cravenelle 
a RAIN COAT 


Mita unless this circular registered 
trade-mark is stamped on the 
cloth; - 


39 





and this silk label is at 


the collar or elsewhere. ff 
= 


Look for Both and Insist upon Seeing Them 
**Cravenette” Rain Coats come in a 
variety of cloths, and are for sale by the leadi 
Clothiers, Haberdashers and Dry Goods 
Department Stores throughout the United 
States and Canada. 
A POSTAL TO US WILL BRING BOOKLET 


Priestley v FG, 


Manufacturers of ‘‘ Cravenetted’’ Cloths, Mohsirs, 
Dress Goods, ete. 
100 Sth Ave., Cerner 15th St., New York 


THE GILLIAMS PHOTO 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


5601 Germantewn Ave. : 129 S. 11th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















Halftone and Line 
A Engravers 


Color Process Work 
Electrotyping 
Designing 
Illustrations for Books 


and Advertising 
Catalogues 


Commercial Photography 


















We Work Day and Night. Let Us Send You 
Samples of Our Work. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 










ContTINUOUS PERFORMANCE. 


During an election a man walking along a 
quiet street was startled to see a house door 
suddenly opened, and a man fall bumping down 
to the sidewalk. Picking him up, the pedestrian 
asked what was the matter. 

“That’s my club in there,” said the human 
projectile. “It’s a political club; there are nine 
Jones men, and I’m for Smith. They threw me 
out. But don’t worry. I’m going in and clean 
’em all out. You stand here and count ’em.” 

In he went, and, sure enough, in a minute the 
door burst open, and a figure cleared the steps 
without touching. 

“One!” said the spectator, holding up a finger, 

“Hold on!” cried the prostrate one; “don't 
begin to count yet. This is only me again!” 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Dr. Bellows, president of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, went to Washington to get Mr. Lin- 
coln to make a certain appointment. He pre 
sented the case to the President, who listened 
intently, but said nothing. After twenty min- 
utes of eloquence, Mr. Lincoln replied: 

“I made that appointment several days ago.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Mr. Lincoln, and 
save yourself the trouble of hearing all this?” 

“Oh! Bellows, I do like to hear you talk,” 
said Honest Old Abe, with a twinkle. 


Wit and Humor of American Statesmen. 


Very absent-minded was Guibollard. Invited 
to a hunting party in the far country, he tells 
his better half that he must leave for a couple 
of days. He takes with him his game-bag, cart- 
ridges, and his dog, but he forgets his gun. Three 
days after he reappears with a very sorry face, 

“Well,” says his wife, “and your gun?’ 

“That is it,” he answers; “I felt all the time 
of the hunt that I had missed something.” 

—French Wit and Humor. 





“T'm an author, you understand, spending my 
vacation on a farm to get local color. How 
much will board be?” “Ten per week,” replied 
the farmer, “and two dollars extra if we're ex- 


pected to talk dialect.” 
Kansas City Journal. 





THE MASK Only Journal Devoted to 
the Art of the Theatre 
Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and illustrated by 
wood engravings, lithographs and (to subscribers) etchings. 
Among the contributors to THE MASK are the following: 
Gordon Craig, Isadore Duncan, Louis Fulip, Adolf Furst, 
Ivo Hauptmann, Edward Hutton, Ellen Key, Alexander 
Hevesi, H. von Hofmannsthal, D. Nevile Lees, Neuwert 
Nowaczynski, Jean Jacques Olivier, Will Rothenstein, Biles 
Terry, E. Thesleff, Jan C. de Vos. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 15 copies only are published monthly. 
A few copies remain. Yearly subscription 16 dollars. These 
copies are printed monthly upon a yellow hand-made deckle 
edged paper identical in appearance and texture with that 
made in the same district of Fabriano in the year 1315. This 
edition contains Etchings and other prints signed by the 
artists, which are not included in the popular edition. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOUR DOLLARS, POST FREB 





THE MASK, 2 Lung’arno Acciaiuoli, Florence, Italy 
To be obtained in America from G. Wo!fe Plank, 1126 Walaut 
Street, Philadelphia, . . and from Brentanos, Sth Avense, 
New York. 
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SOB88S 


The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (43% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XV 
RgeADY November 15TH 

. A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep. 

By Simeon Solomon. 
. A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep. (Concluded.) 
. Lyrics and Sennets by Arthur Upson. 
- Poems in Prose from Charles Baudelaire. 

Translated by Arthur Symons. 
+ The Fire of Prometheus by Heary W. Nevinson. 
- Translations from Heine by James Thomson (‘‘B. V.”). 


- Notes on Poems and Reviews by Algernon Charles 
Swinburae, 


. George Meredith: An Appreciation by Oliver Elton. 
- The Crier by Night: A Play in One Act by Gordon 
Bottomley. 


. The Little Crow of Paradise and Other Fantasies by 
J. H. Pearce. 
. Alexander Smith: An Essay by James Smetham. 
A Little Child's Wreath. 
By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Subscriptions for 1910, Vol. XVI, are 
taken for the complete year only at 75c 
net in advance, postpaid. After Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, the rate will be $1.00 net. 
Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, 
are the same as for America. 

This advance in rate has been made 
necessary by the largely augmented cost 
of production. On the other hand, the 
publisher will be enabled to increase 
each number from 24 to 32 pages to at 
least from 32 to 40 pages. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 





AILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a 34-lb. 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 


FREE—send your name and address, 
and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 
sample cake. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 
60 University Place New York 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace orsilk stocking. 


Self Locking 
Loop 


Never slips 
or loses 
its 


Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 265c. 


C.J.HALEY&CO. 
375 Broadway, N. Y. 
Established 1870. 


The finest line of Fancy Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Pens 
that Stand 
the Test 





For hard, 
rapid, con- 
tinuous 
writing use a Spencerian Pen. 
Its great elasticity and smooth 
points make easy writing. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


outlive others because of the fine workman- 
shtp and the high quality Spencerian Pen Steel 
from which they are made. Sample card 
of 12~all different—sent for 6c vostage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, N.Y. 




















A Recorp BREAKER. 


“That man has broken more records than any 
one else I ever heard of.” 
“A runner?” 
“No; he owns a graphophone.” 
Stanford University Chaparral. 





: who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 


supplied to the trade by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 





Whiting’s Le Courrier 


HE NEWEST PAPER—in many pleasing 
colors and varied surfaces that will satisfy the 


most fastidious taste. 


The paper that carries delightfully smooth 
the stub and pointed pen. 


Imported bronze, plaid and plain color tissue- 
lined envelopes. 


FOR SALE AT THE WANAMAKER STORES 
Manufactured by 
The Whiting Paper Company 
Holyoke : Philadelphia : New York 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, showing sixteen 
bookish designs, will be found at 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woodward 
& Lorthrop, Washington, D. C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Yale Co 
operative Association, New Haven, 
Conn.; Johnson's Book Store, Spring- 


field, Mass. 
If your dealer does not carry them, 
Send us two-cent stamp for catalegue. 


(Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 


1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


His Patriotism Won His FReEeEpom. 


Representative Griggs of Georgia is a racon- 
teur who doesn’t mind telling a joke on himself, 

“When I was prosecuting attorney of Bartlett 
County,” said Mr. Griggs yesterday, “an old 
fellow, not of much account, but a great friend 
of mine, was indicted for larceny. He came to 
see me and protested, but I told him I must do 
my duty to the State, 

“Well, the case came to trial and Jim had no 
counsel. The judge looked at him severely over 
his spectacles and said: 

“Mr. Brown, you are charged with a very 
grave offense. I think you had better secure an 
attorney.’ 

“Old Jim got up with a preternatural gravity 
and addressed the court and me. 

“*Your honor,’ he said, ‘I love the old State 
of Georgy. On one of these old red hills 1 
first seen the light of day, and when I die I hope 
to lay my tired old bones down right here. For 
no consideration would I take advantage of the 
good old State.’ 

“Here he looked hard at me, the State at- 
torney. 

“‘*So, your honor, until the State of Georgy 
gets a lawyer, I don’t expect to hire one,’ he 
added and sat down. 

“Needless to say, we rewarded Brown’s patri- 
otism with freedom.” 

Wit and Humor of the American Bar. 


MANUSCRIPT rose 


Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 


tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Dean Swirt’s Apvice To A SELF-STYLED WIT. 


Happening to be in company with a petulant 
young man, who prided himself on saying pett 
things . and who cried out—“You must 
know, Mr. Dean, that I set up for a wit!” “Do 
you so?” says the Dean; “take my advice and sit 
down again!” 

Everybody's Book of Irish Wit and Humot. 
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REAU 


Capital Authorized Capital Paid In 
,000,000 $500,000 


Surplus all Earned, $175,000 


TRADESMEN’S 
TRUST COMPANY 


Chestnut and Juniper Sts. 
MOST CONVENIENT BANKING LOCATION 
IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
HEART OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Check Accounts 


2 per cent. interest on daily balances averaging $100. 


- Saving ig Accounts 
y cent. interest, subject to jays’ notice 
ail for withdrawal. e 

Safe rentals range from $3.00 to $150.00 per 
annum, according to size and location. 


President 
PETER BOYD 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
LEWIS K. BROOKS 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
canted B. HARVEY 


i mn of our plant and facilities. 
Ler’ US tL HAV YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


BOGeaye| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Anderson Auction Go. 


12 East 46th St., New York 


The Fall Season for the sale of 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES AND ART 
COLLECTIONS opens October 5th. 
A large majority of our dates have 
already been filled, and the season 
promises to be one of the most impor- 
tant and interesting known. We shall 
be glad to receive further consign- 
ments of rare Books to be included 
with those now being catalogued. 
Send for Circular. 

Especial Attention will be given to 
meritorious ART COLLECTIONS, 
for the exhibition and sale of which 
our new galleries afford ample facili- 
ties. Expert information upon request. 


Telephone 120—Murray Hill. 


When 86,000 People Tell 


You An 


Instrument Is Good 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 


There are 86,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 86,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


O matter how skillful a man may be 
with an ordinary razor he will occa- 
sionally nick his face—and there is 

always the danger of a bad cut. 

The Gillette is safe. On some mornings a man is 
nervous or in a hurry and there are times when “his 
a are all thumbs’’—then there’s special comfort in the 
ette. 


It requires no stropping or honing. He can shave 

rr up all the corners without a cut or scratch. 
: The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), isso compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver or gun metal—with 
handle and blade box to match. The blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 


You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped 


in hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of 
the Gillette Safety Razor. 


renzo a, GILLETTE SALES CO. 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Lendon Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct 


Montreal 


560 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories; Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 





HEREVER Dame Fashion asserts her most distinctive 
traits—in the smart turnouts of the metropolis or in 
the gay Autumn promenades—there is conspicuous 
evidence of the ever-increasing vogue of 


Taffeta 
Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


Not only outrival silk—but really 
surpass silk in those attributes which 
appeal to women everywhere— 
beauty, rustle, richness and, above all, 
in added durability and economy. 


Obtainable at all better stores in the 
latest colors, stripes and fancy patterns. 
Many richly embroidered — others 
plainly wrought. Elaborateness of 
workmanship alone determines price 
—$2.00 and upward. 


CAUTION—This is Important 


The wonderful success achieved by Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats has led to widespread 
imitation. Petticoats will undoubtedly be offered to you as ‘‘the same as’’ ‘‘as good as’’ ‘‘ better 
than,"’ or ‘‘identical with’’ Heatherbloom. Such claims are fraudulent—dseware of them. REFUSE 
petticoats which do not bear this full and complete label, sewn lengthwise inside the waistband. 


a oes x) es a 
Facsimile of label 3 i Sane Bee “ Facsimile of label 


a TRADE MARK mm 


It is for your protection and to enable you to identify the genuine Heatherbloom Taffeta 
Petticoat. If you have any difficulty in securing a Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat in the style and 
color you want, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Heatherbloom by the yard, 40 cents—And every yard guaranteed 


The identical material from which Heatherbloom Petticoats are made, Unrivaled for 
petticoats, drop skirts, garment linings, foundations, etc. 
At lining counters. 150 beautiful colors. 36 inches wide. See Heatherbloom in Selvage. 


Write for series of souvenir post cards—FREE 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 1,02 srics 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Civilization 


has found Comfort in Thermos 


Thermos Bottles, Pots and 
Jars keep liquids and solids 
hot (without heat) and cold 
(without ice) for days. 

They are the original and 
only genuine heat and cold 
retaining articles. 

In every civilized country 
on earth, Thermos articles 
are to be found in constant 
use. Over thirty thousand 
dealers sell and guarantee them. 

Every celebrity who has em- 
barked upon any journey where 
hardship was liable to be encoun- 
tered has provided home com- 
forts by taking Thermos as -part 
of his equipment. 

Eight hundred thousand 
homes contain Thermos Bottles, 
Pots and Jars. Thousands of 


mothers find comfort in 
their use. 

Hundreds of hospitals 
and public institutions con- 
tain Thermos equipments, 
and lives are saved indi- 
rectly in these institutions 
by Thermos. 

Thermos saves its cost in 
thirty days through saving 
in fuel and heat. Thus it 

is cheap at any price. 

From the foregoing, you can 
grasp the enormous importance 
of the Thermos industry. Ina 
space of but a few years the 
sales of Thermos have doubled, 
trebled, and doubled again. 
There must be a reason ! 


And the reason is not hard to 
find. It is 


Thermos does something that 
never was done before 


Write us for beautiful book, containing many 
useful health hints. Free, if you address 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
27th & Broadway, NewYork, N.Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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“= |ANGELUS PLAYERPIANO 


ars the 


oubled, If you have ever spent the evening in the company of some well-skilled, 
, versatile pianist you have experienced in part only the numberless delights 
again. which every evening await the owner of an Angelus Player-Piano. Many 
! music lovers on first hearing the Angelus Player-Piano have expressed their 
: absolute amazement that the music which it enables the player to produce 
hard to isso much more artistic, so superior in every way to that which any other 
player-piano makes possible. This for one reason is because the Angelus 

Player-Piano only is equipped with 


nat THE MELODANT 


that wonderful device which picks out and emphasizes the melody notes in such 
splendid contrast to those of the accompaniment. Using the Melodant rolls the 
Augelus player is enabled to bring out all the delicate beauties of the melody which, 
with the ordinary player-piano are usually lost in the maze of ornamentation 
which surrounds it. The Melodant, like the Phrasing Lever, the Diaphragm Pneumatics 
and the Artistyle Music Rolls, is a patented exclusive feature of the Angelus. 


Hear the Angelus instruments before you purchase any other. The Knabe-Angelus, Emerson-A ngelus 
and the Angelus Player-Piano inthe U.S. The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Player-Piano in Canada 
Write for our beautiful new booklet, and name of convenient dealer 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. Business Established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. 
t House, Regent Street, London 
a ee 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





SILVER 
HORDE 


Dashing headlong to a triumphant conclusion, this new Beach novel—from the first page 
to the last—has all the sheer power of ‘‘ The Spoilers” and all the racy humor and sympathy 
of ‘‘The Barrier.””. A background, superb in its silvery romance, is the life-story of the salmon 
—and over it the ominous hand of the fisheries magnates. The hero is a young civil-engineer, 
in love with the daughter of a financier. In search of a fortune sufficient to meet the views of 
her father, he has spent years of hardship in Alaska. When he has almost given up hope, he 
meets Cherry Malotte—the Cherry of ‘“‘The Spoilers’’—all fire and grit and tenderness, and 
the two join forces. Illustrated. Pictorial Cover in Colors. $1.59 


NORTHERN LIGHTS THE REDEMPTION OF 
By SIR GILBERT PARKER KENNETH GALT 


These stories represent the mature power By WILL N. HARBEN 


of ‘The Weavers” and the dramatic action The scene is—as it should be—the rural 
of ‘The Right of Way,” coupled with the orgia Mr. Harben has made famous. Ig 
: ; his new novel the author goes still deeper 
work with which the author began his career. oie flee ern : Kenneth 
The tales in this book, in which the charac- alt is brilliant, able, with a theory of Ii 
: aah aM Bee which pretty much allows human beings tom 
ters are French-Canadian, English, Amer- make their own moral laws. The onl 
ican, Indian—the general range of settlement ious power of the novel as a plea for lawftl 
people—belong to two different stages. living makes the book a very strong one. 
Fully Ilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE MOCCASIN RANCH By HAMLIN GARLAND 


The author goes to that West of the Dakotas, the country of his earlier novels, for the scené 
of ‘‘The Moccasin Ranch.”’ He takes a man who has made a failure back in Illinois, and hig 
young wife, out on the prairie trail, and sets them to make a home in a fresh pine cabin, in@ 
lonely country of open skies and mighty winds, far away from civilization. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 


JULIA BRIDE A New Novel by HENRY JAMES) 


This is the story—told with simplicity and delicacy—of a girl so beautiful and so splendid 
in the perfection of that beauty that even women stop to admire and wonder and bow down 
The social comedy was never more clearly or more delightfully put in the pages of a book, 

Post 8vo, Cloth. Hluminated Wrapper. $1.25 


JONATHAN and DAVID __ sy cuizasetn stuart PHELPS: 


swift, keen, tender impressionism of the early 


This is a simple village story, with an old man’s gentle character and affection for his dog 
as the governing motive. It takes hold of the reader by reason of its great sincerity. 
With Illustrations by W. T. Smedley. Pictorial Cover. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


PA FLICKINGER’S FOLKS By BESSIE R. HOOVER 


It has to do with the ordinary people of every-day life—the people Lincoln said God must 
have loved because He made so many of them—and the fun they got out of life. ; 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 
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